




















HOW TO SET: 
1.—TOP-FRONT VIEW: After 
your Drene Shampoo, part off front 
section in wide horseshoe shape. Comb 
this hair back, push in a wide wave, 
and roll the ends into counter-clock- 
wise pin curls. Instead of fastening the 
curls flat to your head as usual, slip 
several hair pins over the bottom part 
of each curl to make it dry standing up! 


2.—SIDE-BACK VIEW: Comb side 
hair slightly back from part, then for- 
ward and pinch a wave into place be- 
tween your fingers. Hold the wave firm 
with bobby pins unti] hair dries. Comb 
the back hair down smoothly. Roll 
the ends up on rag or metal curlers. 


HOW TO COMB: 
Brush out sides and back of hair into 
loose, fluffy curls. Pinch side waves 
firmly into place, then comb top sec- 
tion back over your hand. Separate 
strands of hair for each curl and roll 
up individually on your finger. Hold 
each curl in place with a hair pin. 





DRENE’S Junior Miss Hair-de of the Menth? 


—* $allig Designed for Special Occasions 


These are festive times . . . New Year’s 
Eve rings with promise of many 
parties yet to come... and a girl needs 
something extra-special in the way of 
“party glamour.” 


To aid you in suggesting attractive 
hair styles for your students, Drene 
brings you this “Junior Miss” hair-do. 
The soft front wave and ringlets a-top 
the head relieve that flat-top look 
which so many girls must avoid. 

“Ring-in Ringlets” appeared in the 
Drene ad in January teen age maga- 
zines. Notice the silken beauty of the 
model’s hair. Before styling, it was 
shampooed with Drene. 


Up to 33 per cent more lustre! Drene is not 
a soap shampoo . . . never leaves dulling film 
on hair as all soaps do... reveals up to 33 per 
cent more lustre than any soap or soap sham- 
poo ... removes unsightly dandruff flakes the 
first time you use it. 


Drene does not “dry out” hair ... for although 

Drene removes dirt-collecting surface oils . . . 

it does not dissolve the oily content of the hair 

structure itself. Instead, Drene leaves hair soft 
. . smooth and shining-clean! 


For hair that’s beautifully behaved ... use 
Drene Shampoo with Hair Conditioning action. 
No other shampoo leaves your hair more lustrous, 
yet so easy to manage. 
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| Helpful Material for Good Grooming Projects 

l Home Economics Dept., Procter & Gamble 

| Ivorydale 17, Ohio 

| Please send me sample copy of the hair-care booklet, ‘‘A Girl 
| and Her Hair,” and leaflet describing shampooing and hair 
| styling charts. Also a return postcard for ordering the charts 
| and additional hair-care books, and as many samples of Drene 
| Shampoo as needed for classroom distribution. ' 
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| A Product of Procter & Gamble 























Our Civic Life and Progress, by Emil 
J. Faith and Richard G. Browne. Mentzer, 
Bush & Company, 2210 South Park Way, 
Chicago 16. Cloth. Illustrated. 542 pages. 

Our Civic Life and Progress is a text- 
book in Civics and Citizenship for junior 
high-school pupils. Emphasis is placed upon 
the citizen’s relation to his democratic gov- 
ernment. Co-author Richard G. Browne 
is head of the department of Social Science, 
Illinois State Normal University. 

Junior English in Action, by J. C. Tress- 
ler and Marguerite B. Shelmadine. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Book I, 402 pages; price, $1.32. 
Book II, 402 pages; price, $1.36. Book III, 
466 pages; price, $1.44. 

Junior English in Action, Books One, 
Two, and Three, for Grades VII, VIII, 
and IX, respectively, in fourth edition re- 
tains the two-part organization, (1) Lan- 
guage Activities, (2) Handbook of Gram- 
mar and Usage, and adds timely materials 
(1) to aid adjustment to living, (2) to 
develop skills necessary for competent 
speaking, writing, listening, and observing ; 
(3) to instill an appreciation of our coun- 
try and its great men and women; (4) to 
increase correlation with science and the 
social studies; and (5) to help pupils think 
clearly and independently. 

Movies That Teach, by Charles F. Ho- 
ban, Jr. The Dryden Press, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. Cloth. 189 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 

What has happened to educational movies 
since they were put to use by the Armed 
Services? What are the implications for 
schools? What changes in educational ap- 
proach must be taken by movie producers? 
What improvements must be made in 16mm 
equipment? What new types of organiza- 
tion and administration in film distribution 
and film library services are needed? To 
these questions the author—who served as 
Chief of Film Distribution and Utilization 
for the Army Pictorial Service—addresses 
himself in Movies That Teach. 

Teaching English Usage, by Robert C. 
Pooley. D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 
West 32nd Street, New York 1. Cloth. 265 
pages. Price, $2.00. 

The three parts of this book are (1) The 
Background of Correct Usage, (2) The 
Facts About Usage, and (3) Procedures 
in Teaching Usage. The latter is applied 
at three teaching levels: the elementary 
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grades, the junior, and the senior high 
school. A final chapter is devoted to Evalu- 
ation of Usage Teaching. Slavish adher- 
ence to fixed authoritarian rule is chal- 
lenged, and the concept of language as a 
living organism, in which change in re- 
sponse to need occurs, is stressed. 

Description and Measurement of Per- 
sonality, by Raymond B. Cattell. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
New York. Cloth. 604 pages. Price, $4.00. 

This book is planned to take stock of 
all that has been accomplished recently in 
the field of personality and by the exposi- 
tion of improved techniques to prepare 
the way for more systematic and searching 
explorations. The volume deals with some 
286 studies, most of which were designed 
to bear aptly and directly on the description 
and measurement of personality. 

The book begins with an incisive dis- 
cussion of the nature of traits. The greater 
part of the first half is devoted to the prin- 
ciples and methods of personality trait 
measurement, and the last half to a detailed 
account of the resulting harvest of estab- 
lished traits, syndromes, and factors. 

The author’s approach to the problems 
of personality research is by way of psy- 
chometrics and particularly through the 
techniques of factor analysis. This does 
not betoken a lack of interest in or acquaint- 
ance with the applications of psychology 
in life situations. On the contrary the 
author specifically points out that progress 
in psychology requires not that we choose 
between statistical and clinical procedures, 
but that we bring them together. 

This book will be indispensable to ad- 
vanced students of personality, clinical or 
abnormal psychology, and psychometrics. 
Ultimately its influence will extend to 
practitioners in the field of educational 
guidance, personnel research, and industrial 
psychology. 

Nouveau Cours Pratique De Francais 
Pour Commencants, by E. B. de Sauzé. 
The John C. Winston Company, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. Cloth. 288 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.92. 

This new French text for beginners is 
timed to commemorate the Silver Jubilee 
of the Cleveland Plan for the teaching of 
modern languages. Its author, Dr. Emile 
B. de Sauzé, is the creator of the four-way 
approach to modern language teaching 
known as the Cleveland Plan. This plan 
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stresses use of ear, eye, voice, and hand in 
aeveloping the four skills ot language learn- 
ing ; namely, understanding, reading, speak- 
ing, and writing. Early teaching materials 
tie in closely with pupils experience. Gram- 
mar is taught inductively and at a speed 
that permits mastery of each principle. 
French is used exclusively in the classroom 
and new vocabulary is presented in French 
words already made the student’s own. 


Nations Overseas, by Wallace W. At- 
wood, and Helen Goss Thomas. Ginn and 
Company, Statler Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 392 pages. 
Price, $2.08. 


Nations Overseas provides a course in 
regional geography for the elementary 
grades which, the authors point out is the 
one concrete and enduring background 
which can bridge the gap between the 
known past and the indeterminate future. 


Have you Read, by Marjorie Pratt and 
Mary Meighen. Benj. H. Sanborn & Com- 
pany, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 220 pages. 

Have You Read, a second reader, fourth 
book in the Pratt-Meighen series of sup- 
plementary readers for the primary grades, 
contains a group of carefully selected folk 
tales and fairy tales adapted for the chil- 
dren of today. Illustrations in two colors 
or full color were done by Carol Critchfield, 
well-known children’s artist. 

“Our World of Science,” Books II, III, 
and VI, by Gerald S. Craig. Ginn and 
Company, Statler Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Cloth. Lilustrated. Book II, 224 
pages; price, $1.16. Book III, 252 pages; 
price, $1.20. Book VI, 377 pages; price, 
$1.44. 

Science Through the Year, Book II, 
capitalizes on the second grader’s interest 
in the seasons, the weather, day and night, 
the adjustments of animal life he knows, 
and offers scientific fact in explanation. 

Air, water, electricity, animal life—sci- 
ence phenomena daily encountered are the 
subject matter of Science Every Day, for 
Grade III. 

The sixth-grade pupil’s expanding en- 
vironment and his readiness for adventur- 
ing, explain New Ideas in Science. Chemis- 
try, basic principles involved in aviation, 
the solar system, the great variety in plant 
and animal life, the struggle for survival 
and the interdependence of living things, 
are presented in “New Ideas.” 


One World in the Making, by William 
G. Carr. Ginn and Company, Statler Build- 
ing, Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 100 pages. Price, $1.00. 

The author, associate secretary of N.E.A. 
and secretary of its Educational Policies 
Commission, who was a consultant to 
the United States delegation at the United 
Nations Conference on International Or- 
ganization at San Francisco, here brings his 
background and experience to bear on the 
problem of making it as easy as possible 
for anyone, young or old, to understand the 
United Nations Charter. Part I is exposi- 
tory and reviews the steps leading to San 
Francisco. Part II is the text.of the charter 
with marginal explanations. Part III is 
Study Helps. The format is well adapted 
to an effective graphic presentation. 
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THERE is nothing new under heaven 

Except the year of 1947 
—and it’s all yours—365 days, 8760 
hours, 525,600 minutes, 31,536,000 sec- 
onds—to use as only you can best judge. 
What time for accomplishment! 

rr 

ABSENTEEISM is highest in American 
public schools on Mondays and the days 
after holidays. 


YOUR teaching of arithmetic will grow 
more meaningful and vital through fre- 
quent reference to How To Make ARITH- 
METIC MEANINGFUL (the first compre- 
hensive professional book in arithmetic 
toappear in 10 years) by LeoJ. Brueckner 
and Foster E. Grossnickle, also authors 
of Anrrumetic We Uss textbooks. 
rr 


WHAT FUN! Girl workers in Cuban cigar 
factories hire professional “readers” to 
shout romantic novels to them for half- 
hour periods four times a day. 

Pwr 
JANUARY birthday! Jacob Grimm of 
fairy tale fame (Farry Taves by the 
Brothers Grimm in THe Winston 
Ciear-Type Porutar Ciassics—$1.00, 
list) was born on Jan. 4, 1785. Do you 
know Jacob was also a philologist and 
mythologist of international fame? 

Orr 
UP or down? Never! In elevators in the 
more stately hotels and buildings of old 
Boston, operators are trained to say they 
are ascending or descending. 

nar 
WORLD'S best seller is still the Bible, 
and Winston publishes 166 different 
styles including two special Bibles for in- 
dividual pupil use. 

—™~ 
OBJECTIVE report shows that the In- 
TERMEDIATE Reapers of Easy GRowTH 
in READING are in accord with latest 
professional findings. 

i ti 
OCCUPATION for an idle moment: How 
many times can you fold a piece of paper 
in half? Regardless of size, authorities 
claim, nine is the maximum number of 
folds any piece of paper will take. 

were 
POPULAR with pupils in Grades 4-9 
everywhere is THe Winston Diction- 
ARY FoR ScHoois. Why? Send a penny 
postcard for booklet, “The Complete 
Story from A to Z.” 


Winston B 6-1024 Arch St 


PHIt{LADELPHIA 7 


CHICAGO 
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Current Publications 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


The “Public Affairs Pamphlets,” listed 
in the following paragraphs may be ob- 
tained from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Paper. Illustrated. Each, 32 pages; price, 
10 cents. 

No. 119, Should the Government Support 
Science? by Waldemar Kaempffert. This 
pamphlet is based chiefly on Science, the 
Endless Frontier, the report by Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush to the President on a program 
for postwar scientific research, and on the 
Senatorial Hearings on Science Legislation 
(S. 1297 and Related Bills). 

No. 120, Toward Mental Health, by 
George Thorman. Publication of this pam- 
phlet, prepared in co-operation with the 
National Mental MHealth Foundation, 
launched a campaign to educate the Amer- 
ican public to a sound and sympathetic 
approach toward mental illness and to aid 
in its early recognition and treatment. 

No. 121, Radio is Yours, by Jerome H. 
Spingarn. The author, formerly an attor- 
ney with the Federal Communications 
Commission, sets forth dollars and cents 
proof that “the public owns the airwaves,” 
and urges upon citizens appropriate action 
to get their money’s worth in programs. 

No. 122, How Can We Teach About 
Sex? by Benjamin C. Gruenberg. “Sex is 
not a subject,” says the author, one of 
America’s leading authorities on sex educa- 
tion. “It is an integral and prevasive fact 
of life that bears upon everything we do. 
... Boys and girls need guidance and coun- 
sel and orientation «ven more than technical 
information.” 

No. 123, Keep Our Press Free! by Rob- 
ert E. Cushman, a well known author on 
constitutional law. The long struggle to 
keep the American press free, the private 
threats to the independence of the press 
resulting from concentration of newspaper 
control, the responsibility of the individual 
citizen who helps make up public opinion, 
and the degree to which it is necessary to 
set up certain safeguards for public secur- 
ity, are the topics with which Professor 
Cushman deals. 


U. S. Department of State 


The following publications may be se- 
cured from the Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for the prices indicated. 

Foreign Policies: Their Formulation and 
Enforcement, by Loy W. Henderson, Di- 
rector of the Office of Near- Eastern and 
African Affairs, Department of State. 
Publication 2651. No price indicated. 


Private Enterprise in the Development 
of the Americas, by Assistant Secretary 
Spruille Braden. Publication 2640, Inter- 
American Series 32. Price, ten cents. 


The Department of State Bulletin, an 
authoritative weekly prepared by Govern- 
ment officials, which provides essential in- 
formation on which Americans may base 
decisions as to our foreign policy. Price: 
10 cents the single copy; $3.50 a year; 
$1.00, thirteen-week trial subscription. 
Sample copy, free. 
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Miscellaneous 


Interracial and Minority-Group Prob- 
lems in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
A report of a study made by the Research 
Committee of the Judd Club, the Super- 
intendents’ Round Table of Northern IIli- 
nois and the Superintendents’ Study Club. 
The questionnaire used inquired into the 
general and specific problems of inter- 
group relations and tried to design certain 
solutions. The report centralizes and inter- 
prets the returns which were received from 
sixty schools and thirty-four school systems. 


Pacific Islands: A Group of Papers ‘on 
Post-War Problems of the Islands of the 
Pacific, published by the Institute of Asiatic 
Affairs, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. Paper; 50 pages. In presenting 
this group of papers on Pacific Islands 
problems, the Institute of Asiatic Affairs of 
the University of Colorado brings into focus 
one of the major areas of post-war concern. 


The Concept of Vocational Education in 
the Thinking of the General Educator, 
1845 to 1945, by Arthur Beverly Mays, 
professor of Industrial Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. University of IIli- 
nois Bulletin, Vol. 43, No. 65, July 1, 1946. 
Paper. 107 pages; price, 75 cents. 


School Marks and Promotions, Discus- 
sion Pamphlet No. 9, Department of Class- 
room Teachers and Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
November, 1946. Paper. 23 pages; price, 
15 cents. The primary purpose of these 
pamphlets is to promote discussion, not to 
advocate any final or official point of view. 


How Children Develop, by the Faculty of 
the University School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. No. 3 of the Uni- 
versity. School Series, 1946. Paper. 79 
pages; price, $1.00. This publication brings 
together the results of some of the most 
significant research in the field, which is 
supplemented by observations of the Uni- 
versity School staff. 


Kindergartens for Illinois, by a commit- 
tee of the Illinois State Association for 
Childhood Education. Paper. 32 pages; 
price, 25 cents. Address: Miss Lillian Wag- 
ner, 204 East 109th Street, Chicago 28, 
Illinois. This is a graphic presentation of 
the kindergarten in Illinois, illustrated, with 
photographs from Illinois schools. 


Check and Double Check on Sickness 
Insurance, by J. Weston Walch, Instructor 
in Economics and Business Law, Portland 
(Maine) High School. Published by the 
Public Relations Bureau, Medical Society 
of the State of New York, 292 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Paper. 62 


pages; price, 25 cents. The subject is. 


covered in 133 questions and answers, with 
complete index. 


Home Study Blue Book and Directory 
of Private Home Study Schools and Cours- 
es Approved by the National Home Study 
Council: A handbook of vocational infor- 
mation for the Use of Veterans Counselors 
and High School Vocational Guidance In- 
structors. National Home Study Council, 
Washington 6, D. C., 1946. Paper. 31 
pages; no price stated. 
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the NINETY-THIRD 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Harmony prevails as delegates work to 
achieve an unusually eventful meeting 


Tue 453 delegates to the Ninety-third Annual Meeting 
of the Illinois Education Association convened in Spring- 
field on December 26, 1946, in a mood of getting things 
done. Maybe in their consciousness worked the stimulus 
of an idea that education is beginning to assume in Amer- 
ican life a valuation, a position of importance which the 
continuance of our democracy demands. 

At any rate they were prepared to gear their pro- 
fessional machinery to the accelerated demands of post- 
war America, particularly that part of it which is Illinois, 
and they went to work with a will under the expertly 
wielded gavel of President Russell Malan, Harrisburg 
superintendent (Southern Division). 





The announcement that the membership of the Board 
of Directors had been enlarged from five to seven persons 
was forerunner of a number of changes — all in the 
direction of wider participation in association activities. 
The change in board membership resulted from a Con- 
stitutional amendment proposed last year and subsequently 
ratified by the Divisions which made the Second and 
Third Vice-Presidents Board members. 

The immediate effect of this change is that Dr. Emma 
Reinhardt, of E.1.S.T.C., Charleston, (Eastern Division) 
Second Vice-President, and Miss Ellen Rourke, of Spring- 
field High School, (South Central Division) Third Vice- 
President, will serve as board members until their terms 
end on June 30, 1947. 


This brings the opportunity for greater representation 
of the classroom teacher in the association’s administra- 
tive machinery. This trend will receive fresh impetus with 


Reading counter clockwise, on facing page: (1) Dr. William 
M. McGovern, Northwestern University, addresses banqueters. 
(2) Mrs. Edna M. Siebert, Chicago Division, credentials chair- 
man, is assisted by Secretary Irving Pearson at registration desk. 
(3) Part of the 600 banquet guests register expectancy. 

Reading clockwise on this page: The a cappella choir, of 
Lincoln High School, East St. Louis, directed by Miss Daisy O. 
Westbrook, delight banquet guests with their singing. (2) As is 
the custom, President Malan receives, at mid-term, from the First 
Vice President, Mr. Keener, his Past President’s key. (3) Finance 
Chairman Harold Voshall, (right) now President-elect, chats 
with School Board Mentor, Robert C. Cole. 




















the induction of officers elected at the meeting to take 
office on July 1, 1947. 

Public Relations Chairman Grigsby and Legislative 
Chairman Berg will be joined in the Executive Com- 
mittee by Finance Chairman-elect, Miss Edith Went- 
worth, DeKalb High School (Rock River), who succeeds 
Mr. Voshall, Pittsfield superintendent, in that office. Mr. 
Voshall, senior Executive Committee member, becomes 
1.E.A. President July 1, 1947. 

Other Board members-elect are Mr: E. E. Keener, 
Chicago elementary school principal, incumbent member, 
who becomes Third Vice-President ; First Vice-President, 
Miss Marie Hine, Riverside-Brookfield Township High 
School (Lake Shore), and Second Vice-President, Miss 
Helen Ryan, Coal City (Illinois Valley). 

Mr. John Graham, of Illinois Valley Division, classroom 
teacher LaSalle-Peru Township High School and Junior 
College, was returned as the teacher representative on 
the Board of Trustees of the Illinois State Teachers Re- 
tirement System. 

Miss Susan Scully, Chicago teacher, was the point of 
receiving a gratuitous vote of confidence when her re- 
election as N.E.A. Director of Illinois was proposed. 
Secretary Pearson, however, declared such action un- 
necessary since Miss Scully’s term does not expire until 
the summer of 1948. 

Confidence in the State’s ability this year to attain the 

(Continued on page 150) 





Reading counter clockwise on facing page: Called to the “mike” 
by Maestro Wendell C. Kennedy, this impromptu mixed quartette 
discovered harmonizing was easy: Howard D. Cation, Peoria; 
Mrs. Harlan D. Beem, wife of Coles County ‘superintendent ; Miss 
Clara Nelson, secretary, Chicago Division; Mr. Michael Ryan, 
Evanston. 

2. Banquet Speaker McGovern and State Superintendent Nickell 
exchange views. 

3. World Traveler, John L. Strohm, is greeted by Secretary 
Pearson before Mr. Strohm’s platform appearance: “The People 
3ehind the Iron Curtain.” 

4. Mr. Paul Grigsby, Public Relations chairman, may be warn- 
ing incoming Board members, Miss Ellen Rourke (right) and 
Dr. Emma Reinhardt (center) what’s in store for them, but ap 
parently what he said was well received. 

5. Miss Lucy Helen Spires, of Low Point, Peoria Division, 
enjoys the Banquet at her twenty-fifth consecutive annual meeting. 

6. Exhibit of materials available from ILt1inois EpucaTiIon 
advertisers was popular. 


Reading clockwise on this page: Mr. L. A. Tuggle will conclude 
fifty years of service to Illinois schools with his retirement this 
year as Vermilion County superintendent. 


2. President Edith Wentworth, Rock River, third from right, 
presides at delegate meeting. 

3. Four members-elect of ILE.A. Board spend a leisure moment 
getting better acquainted: Miss Edith Wentworth (left) becomes 
Finance chairman July 1; Mr. E. E. Keener, incumbent member, 
is returned to Board as Third Vice President; Miss Helen Ryan, 
(center) Coal City, becomes Second Vice President; Miss Maric 
Hine, (right) Riverside, is First Vice President-elect. 

4. Delegates, representing Southeastern Division, get dewn to 
serious business of the convention. 

5. Classroom Teacher Regional Director, Virginia Kinnaird, 
chats with Toastmaster, Dr. Edwin H. Reeder at banquet. She 
was guest-of-honor. 

6. Mr. Harvey W. Adair, member of Bloom Township High 
School’s board, receives from President Malan, the annual Dis- 
tinguished School Board Member award. 
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obloms of TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


The teacher’s certificate is an assurance to the com- 
munity that no one who is not qualified shall teach. 


By Luther J. Black, Secretary State Teachers Examining Board 


W: can’t certificate teachers if we 
have no applicants. During the war 
and postwar years the State Teachers 
Examining Board has experienced a 
severe slump in the business of issu- 
ing regular teaching certificates as 
provided by law. On the other hand 
there has been a boom in applications 
for emergency certificates—a con- 
dition which shows every indication of 
continuing and of being accentuated 
in the immediate future. 

The reasons for this shortage of 
qualified teachers and the correction 
of the conditions which have brought 
it about, are subject to attack on many 
fronts and go far beyond definite prob- 
lems of certification. 

This article, therefore, is limited 
to presenting some facts that will 
serve to identify the nature and extent 
of certification problems. There is no 
attempt here to propose solutions to 
these problems. 

The provision of free public. edu- 
cation in Illinois has always been con- 
sidered the responsibility of the State. 
It naturally follows that the State 
shall establish by law minimum re- 
quirements for those who teach in the 
public schools. All laws relating to 
certification of teachers have been 
based upon these premises. 

The evolution of state certification 
is an interesting study. In 1818 IIli- 
nois schools were still of the private 
type, taught for the most part by 
teachers of low or mediocre educa- 
tional standards, soldiers of fortune, 
or pioneer minister-farmers who 
wished to add a few dollars to their 
scanty earnings.’ 

The first law in the State providing 
for free education, which was passed 
in 1825, seven years after the admis- 
sion of Illinois as a state, placed the 
responsibility of determining the qual- 
ifications of a teacher upon the district 
board of trustees. These trustees— 
three in number—were alse given the 
responsibility of “superintending” the 
schools. The teaching standards thus 
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became those required by the respec- 
tive local communities. 

Authority for certification was later 
granted the township trustees, next 
to county agencies, then to county and 
state agencies, and finally, under our 
present law, the State Examining 
Board has full responsibility for issu- 
ing all certificates,? although the local 
county superintendents approval is 
necessary for issuance of limited cer- 
tificates. Life certificates may be is- 
sued by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


... the Right to Touch 
Young Lives 


What is a teacher’s certificate? 
Webster’s dictionary states that a cer- 
tificate is a document certifying that 
one has met the requirements of a 
course, or certifying agency, or passed 
a qualifying examination. The teach- 
er’s certificate has always been recog- 
nized as an assurance to a community 
that no one shall teach who is not 
qualified. 


In addition to certain academic re- 
quirements our present Certification 
Law states, “No one shall be certifi- 
cated to teach in the public schools 
who is not of good character, who is 
not of good health, who is not at least 
twenty years of age, and who is not 
a citizen of the United States.” Moral 
character, good health, maturity, and 
citizenship are considered essential 
requirements for those who teach the 
boys and girls of our State. 

While the teacher’s certificate con- 
fers legal rights upon those who 
teach, every certificate should carry 
with it a greater responsibility than 
merely meeting the minimum statu- 
tory requirements. An incident will 
illustrate. 

A teacher who had taught in a 
small school in the same community 


‘John W. Keys, “Certification of Teachers in 
Illinois.” A historic study (unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, University of Iowa, 1934). 

2In all counties except Cook, which is governed 
by special enactment. 
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for more than forty years, kept her 
certificate registered annually after she 
retired from teaching. 

Her explanation: “I regard my 
teacher’s certificate as the most sacred 
piece of paper I have ever possessed. 
It has given me the right to touch the 
lives of boys and girls for two genera- 
tions in the community that i have 
served.” 


Certification Problems 


Our present Certificating Law pro- 
vides that no certificate shall be is- 
sued on the basis cf credit unless the 
applicant has graduated from a recog- 
nized higher institution of learning 
with a bachelor’s degree and with not 
fewer than one hundred twenty se- 
mester hours of work, including a 
minimum of sixteen semester hours 
of Education, of which five semester 
hours shall be in student teaching. 

It further provides that three cer- 
tificates may be obtained by examina- 
tion—the limited elementary, kinder- 
garten-primary, and special certificate. 

In order to be eligible to write the 
examination the applicant must have 
completed sixty semester hours of 
training, including ten semester hours 
of education, five of which shall be 
in student teaching. This law was 
passed in 1941 and became effective 
July 1, 1943. 

In the ten-year period from July 
1, 1936 to June 30, 1946, the State 
Teachers Examining Board issued 
regular certificates as follows: 


TABLE 1 

Regular Certificates Issued 1936-1946 

Year Number Year Number 
1936-1937 4,168 1941-1942 4,366 
1937-1938 4,572 1942-1943 4,305 
1938-1939 4,211 1943-1944 2,612 
1939-1940 3,901 1944-1945 1,670 
1940-1941 3,951 1945-1946 = 1,901 

That the drop in number of cer- 
tificates began in 1939 prior to the 
entry of the United States into the 
war was due to the fact that industry 
was drawing heavily from the teach- 
ing profession. 
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The increased number of certifi- 
cates issued in 1941-’42 and 1942-’43 
did not reflect a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of teaching 
recruits, since many who obtained 
certificates to teach during these years 
never used them, but entered the 
armed services instead. 

At the same time enrollments in 
teacher training courses of our ‘col- 
leges and universities began to fall off 
sharply. This drop was accelerated 
by the entrance of the United States 
into the war, until in 1944-1945 en- 
rollment in teacher training courses 
had hit an alarmingly low figure. 

The acute shortage of teachers thus 
developed made it possible for those 
who completed training to teach to 
seek the better paying positions which 
were available in the high schools in 
the State. Consequently the greatest 
shortage of regularly certified teachers 
was found in our elementary schools. 

In the school year of 1945-'46, 87.4 
percent of those enrolled in teacher 
training courses of all the teacher 
training institutions of Illinois were 
preparing to teach in the secondary 
schools, while only 12.6 percent were 
preparing to teach in the elementary 
schools. For the present school year 
the percentage preparing to teach in 
the secondary schools is even greater. 


There are those who maintain that 
it was unfortunate that our present 
Certificating Law, which raised the 
requirements to a point comparable 
with the laws in other states, became 
effective at the time when war was in 
progress. It is undoubtedly true that 
higher certificating requirements com- 
ing at a time when industry was pay- 
ing salaries much larger to an un- 
trained person than those paid to a 
qualified teacher, induced many to 
seek the better paying and less de- 
manding positions in business and in- 
dustry. This, of course, resulted in 
their discontinuing their formal edu- 
cation, at least temporarily. The net 
result was to aggravate the shortage 
of teachers-in-training. 


Reciprocity Between States 


Illinois has never practiced recipro- 
city with other states so far as teacher 
certification is concerned. Conse- 
quently, we have not attracted teach- 
ers from other states in large numbers. 
On the contrary we have noted num- 
bers of Illinois teachers transferring 
to some neighboring states. 


At the present time a program -of 
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reciprocity is being worked out by a 
committee appointed by the chief 
state school officers (Superintendents 
of Public Instruction) of eight of the 
states in the Great Lakes region. Pre- 
liminary studies have resulted in defi- 
nite proposals’ being made. 

Some of the more important of 
these follow : 

1. Official approval of the procedures 
for validating certificates of different states 
would need to be considered by each li- 
censing agency in each state. 

2. No reciprocity should include cer- 
tificates granted on less preparation than a 
bachelor’s degree. 

3. Reciprocity for either the elementary 
or high-school certificates will not include 
supervisors or administrators. 

4. Certificates would be accepted only 
from institutions whose academic status is 
approved by a regional or national accred- 
iting agency. 

5. Certification reciprocity in no way 
should affect individual regulations of states 
beyond the initial granting of the certificate. 

6. If reciprocity is to be considered, 
waiving of certain requirements in lieu of 
equivalents must be considered by the indi- 
vidual states. 

7. Reciprocity of certificates should be 
extended only to teachers with teaching 
experience of at least two years. If a pros- 
pective teacher takes her training in a state 
other than the one in which she expects to 
teach, she must meet the standards of the 
state in which she expects to teach. 

8. Each state should be given the priv- 
ilege of withholding reciprocity in cases 
where certificates were conferred on the 
basis of exceptions to the conventional or 
legal requirements for a certificate. 

Because of the differences in the 
certificating requirements of the var- 
ious states the question of complete 
reciprocity presents a problem that 
cannot be solved until some of our 
neighboring states have raised their 
certificating requirements on a par 
with our own. 


Emergency Certificates 

Under the terms of the present 
Teacher Certification Law there is no 
specific authority for issuing any type 
of emergency certificate other than 
that issued under the wartime emer- 
gency provision. 

To combat the teacher shortage 
created by the impact of war, the State 
Legislature passed an Emergency 
Certificating Act, effective July 1, 
1943. This law charges the Teachers 
Examining Board with the responsi- 
bility of prescribing the requirements 
governing the issuance of such cer- 
tificates.. The law provides that such 
certificate shall expire on June 30 
following the date of issue, and that 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Content to Teach 


. . » placement in the right 
position tends to keep the 
teacher in the profession. 

The teacher shortage is now 
greater than at any time during 
the war period. It will increase 
in seriousness during the com- 
ing year. More teachers who 
will meet the minimum require- 
ments in academic preparation 
will be found in some fields, but 
good teachers in practically all 
fields will be more difficult to 
locate than during the past year. 

The increased cost of living 
is forcing both men and women 
to give consideration to better 
paying positions. 

The number of women who 
are leaving the profession to 
establish homes is still above the 
average of the pre-war years. 
Consequently the greatest loss 
al present is in the elementary 
field. Because elementary teach- 
ers frequently are paid salaries 
lower than high-school teachers, 
the greatest shortage will con- 
tinue to be in this field. 

Salaries in general will show 
further increases because of the 
competition of local districts in 
meeting their needs in the face 
of the teacher shortage and be- 
cause of the realization on the 
part of the public that teachers 
in general are underpaid. 

The Division of Teacher 
Placement of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association is interested 
in doing what can be done to 
keep competent teachers in the 
profession by helping them lo- 
cate positions which are in keep- 
ing with their desires. 

Members of the association 
may have their credentials as- 
sembled without charge. If a 
teacher accepts a position ob- 
tained with the aid of the Place- 
ment Division, there is a charge 
of but three percent of the first 
year’s salary. 

If interested in another teach- 
ing position in Illinois, clip and 
return the following : 

Division of Teacher Placement 
Illinois Education Association 
100 East Edwards Street 
Springfield, Illinois 


Send blanks for enrollment 
with the Division of Teacher 
Placement. 
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Teachers enjoy novel summer workshop that 
is now returning educational dividends. 


Leyden’s “ELEVENTH” School Month 


By Marjorie C. McLeod, Leyden Community High School,. Franklin Park 


pa “students” to return to Leyden 
Community High School, in Franklin 
Park, after summer vacation last 
year were not teen-agers at all; they 
were the forty-five members of the 
teaching staff, who put aside their golf 
bags and swimming trunks two weeks 
earlier than usual in order to attend 
Leyden’s first all-faculty workshop. 

Returning to school in August 
wasn't easy. At first, some of the 
teachers like Shakespeare’s schoolboy 
were observed, “creeping, like snail, 
unwillingly to school.” Surprising 
as it may seem, however, at the end 
of the two-week period, members of 
the group were almost unanimous in 
acclaiming the success of the work- 
shop. 

Teachers returning to universities 
and colleges for graduate work have 
encountered the trend toward indivi- 
dualizing instruction through the so- 
called “‘workshop.” In such courses 
students are encouraged to work on 
problems relating to their own schools. 
This for the experienced teacher is 
a recognized improvement over those 
General Methods courses in which the 
entire group of students focuses at- 
tention on isolated problemsy which 
may or may not relate to their own 
needs and interests. 


The Principal Proposed 


Leyden’s principal, Herman L. 
Ylvisaker, has observed with appre- 
ciation the results of workshop courses 
completed by his own teachers. He 
has seen that problems upon which 
teachers had begun work during at- 
tendance at summer school were 
studied, analyzed, and in many cases 
satisfactorily solved during succeed- 
ing school months. He realized that 
these teachers were making a practical 
study of the needs of Leyden stud- 
ents, even in the somewhat removed 
university settings—and so he asked 
the school board, ““Why can’t we bring 
the workshop to Leyden?” 


Since there is a school-board ruling 
that teachers must complete eight 
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semester hours or three major credits 
of additional college work every five 
years, every summer finds a large 
number of Leyden teachers enrolled 
in summer schools. 

“Why not make this educational 
requirement more functional?” Mr. 
Ylvisaker asked. “What’s the use 
of having our teachers go forty differ- 
ent directions to take graduate work ? 
Why not bring the experts to Leyden, 
where we can face our problems con- 
cretely and exchange ideas with other 
faculty members, where community 
experience will offer practical assist- 
ance ?” 

Members of the school board agreed 
with him that “the services of good 
teachers are too valuable to be wasted 
during the long summer months.” 
They accepted his proposal that teach- 
ers be hired on an eleven-month basis 
instead of ten, and that the eleventh 
month be spent in attendance at a 
summer workshop. 


The Board Provided 


This meant that the board not only 
voted the extra month’s salary for 
the forty-five teachers,’ but also ap- 
proved an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $800 for the services of the 
teaching personnel brought in from 





%Each teacher received 10 percent over his an- 
nual salary as stated in the salary schedule. 


the University of Chicago. 

Leyden is a school that has been 
suffering from “growing pains” ; it is 
situated in one of Chicago’s western 
suburbs in which hundreds of new 
homes and factories have made their 
appearance in the last few years. 
While it has a comparatively new 
building, which is not yet seriously 
overcrowded, the school has many 
problems to face in order to gear its 
program to the changing needs of the 
boys and girls of the community. 


The Teachers Questioned 


Even though the promise of an 
extra month’s salary was somewhat 
alluring to them, and pleased though 
they were with the new salary sched- 
ule adopted by the board,” the teachers 
weren't so sure they liked the idea. 


They needed to be convinced that 
the workshop was not going to be a 
glorified “faculty meeting” extending 
over a two-week period. They feared 
having to sit through another course 
in educational psychology in which 
facts long known to them and experi- 
enced by them would be reiterated. 
Their only assurance lay in the fact 
that they knew that Dr. Maurice L. 





2The new salary scheduie provides the followin 


minimums and maximums: beginning teacher wit 
A.B. degree, $2100-$3300; M.A. degree, $2200- 
$3850. Actual salaries with “eleventh month” 
added were 10 percent above schedule. 





The group pauses for the photographer in a morning 
session at which Dr. Robert Havighurst is speaker. 
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Hartung, who was to be director of 
the workshop, and Mr. Ylvisaker 
would do everything they could to 
avoid the monotony of presenting a 
series of mere truisms. 

Reassurance lay also in the fact 
that the workshop was planned dem- 
ocratically. A steering committee ap- 
pointed by the teachers worked on 
plans for the program of the two- 
week session. 

When it was suggested that the 
best program for an initial Leyden 
High School workshop might be one 
of evaluation, the planners shrugged 
their shoulders. 

“Evaluation program? Whatever 
is meant by that?” 

Some thought of a testing program, 
others feared evaluation of individual 
teaching, and a great many conjec- 
tured that another educational term 
was being used in a sense which could 
be made to include almost everything. 

Fortunately, these fears were un- 
grounded. The program of evalua- 
tion proved to be a very definite one, 
which gave real direction to all plan- 
ning. 


Each Morning at Eight 


Each morning at eight o’clock the 
teachers gathered for a general session 
in the high-school library. Educa- 
tional specialists such as Dr. Ralph 
W. Tyler, Dr. Robert Havighurst, 
and Chester Harris were among the 
speakers who appeared at these 
ninety-minute conferences. Dr. Har- 
tung served as co-ordinator and gen- 
eral chairman for the stimulating dis- 
cussion periods which followed. 

Departmental meetings were next 
on the daily program. Experts in 
particular subject-matter areas* were 
called into these meetings as advisers. 
The first task of each department was 
to formulate or re-state objectives. 
High-sounding, pompous verbalisms 
were avoided ; objectives were stated 
in simple terms related directly to the 
specific needs of Leyden students. 


It was significant that Leyden stu- 
dents came first in all of the planning. 
There was no reference to a general- 
ized group of students for whom 
teachers might establish high stan- 





% Most of these specialists were from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, although this was not necessarily 
a part of the original plan. They included: Ken- 
neth Rehage, social studies; Harold G. Shields, 
business; Frances Henne, library; Stephen Corey, 
visual aids; Carson McGuire, guidance and_sci- 
ence; Harold Anderson and Chester Harris, Eng- 
lish; William Lauritsen, physical education; 
Maurice Hartung, mathematics; and Wilbur Beau- 
champ and iseman, science. (Miss Wise- 
man received her Ph.D. at the University but is 
not on the staff.) 
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dards of excellence inconsistent with 
real-life situations. 

During the last days of the work- 
shop, each department head presented 
a report to the group as a whole. The 
similarity of objectives in all the de- 
partments was a startling revelation. 
One of the most valuable phases of 
the workshop was the opportunity it 
provided for each work-shopper to ap- 
preciate and understand better the 
work being done by departments other 
than his own. 


The Social Side Had Values 


Time was allowed before luncheon 
for reference and committee work, but 
when twelve o'clock arrived and it 
was time for the hot luncheon pro- 
vided by the school cafeteria staff, 
everyone was to be found around the 
long tables earnestly expounding in- 
dividual opinion on matters which 
had been brought out during the 
morning sessions. 

These opportunities for social hours 
and conversation helped considerably 
to orient the new staff members to 
the school. At the close of a rather 
strenuous two-week session, all of the 


teachers joined in a “commencement” 
celebration at Plentywood Farm in 
Bensenville. Some said it was the best 
party the faculty ever had. 


Guidance Called Greatest Problem 


In earlier stages of planning for the 
workshop, teachers were called upon 
to answer the question, “What do you 
consider to be the greatest problem 
faced at Leyden?” Around the prob- 
lems selected, discussion groups de- 
veloped. 

The general topic “guidance” at- 
tracted the largest number; and this 
gave the newly-appointed deans an 
opportunity to work with the regular 
teachers in formulating plans for the 
work they were undertaking for the 
first time at Leyden. 

Another group studied the school’s 
club program and made plans for it. 
several learned niore about the differ- 
ent types of visual aid available in the 
school, and another group worked on 
problems to be met in making the 
school library resources available to 
a larger number of students. 

These groups met in the afternoons. 

(Continued on page 152) 





The industrial arts department is alert to the educational needs of 
this growing industrial community. Left to right: Dr. Hartung, 
Fred Hackett, Anton Jureziz, E. A. Rerucha, Elmer Mumm, E. Zarling. 





Scientific facts every boy and girl should know before leaving high 
school are pondered by Lynn Watson, left, Joseph Botts, Librarian 
Viola James (observer), Vice-principal Wade Steel, and Arthur Lambert. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 
in HEALTH EDUCATION 


The future of school health in Illinois is bright. 
Opportunities for the teacher to prepare for her 
vital part in this program are steadily expanding. 


By Leslie W. Knott, M.D., M.P.H. 


Medical Administrative Assistant . 


am primary objective of our school 
system is to prepare the child for in- 
telligent living. Eight to twelve years 
of his life are thus devoted to learn- 
ing the basic “three R’s,” which are 
followed by other subjects directed 
toward the development of his knowl- 
edge and thinking. He is also taught 
an appreciation of his future respon- 
sibilities. Finally he is prepared to 
take his rightful place in society. That 
is the goal of education. 

As Plato wrote, “A good education 
consists of giving to the body and to 
the soul all the beauty and all the 
perfection of which they are capable.” 

All this presupposes that the ma- 
jority of children are physically and 
mentally capable of learning and final- 
ly enjoying life to the fullest. Such 
presumption is not correct. The data 
concerning health defects among the 
“best” of our manpower in World 
Wars I and II, the discouraging find- 
ings in many school health surveys, 
the continuation of tuberculosis as a 
leading cause of death in the produc- 
tive age group fifteen to forty-four— 
these and other examples demonstrate 
that large numbers are unable to make 
the most of their lives. 


An Acquired Art 


How to achieve good personal and 
community health does not come 
through instinct. That art must be ac- 
quired through learning. More than 
accurate knowledge is needed. There 
must be stimulation to apply that 
knowledge. 

If, then, our objective is to pre- 
pare the child for intelligent living, 
health teaching must be a part of a 
good education. Such teaching must 
be functional ; the facts must be pre- 
sented along with the opportunity to 
learn by doing and by example. 
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. - Hlinois Dep’t of Public Health 


The Joint Committee 


This type of reasoning led to a 
significant turn of events in Illinois 
in 1943. At this time the respective 
Directors of three State departments 
—Office of Public Instruction, Public 
Health, and Registration and Educa- 
tion—combined their interest and cre- 
ated the Joint Committee on School 
Health. To these leaders were added 
able representatives from the educa- 
tional, medical, and nursing fields. 


The goal was first to establish such 
courses of study and such services as 
would provide children with the 
knowledge necessary for healthful 
living; secondly, to stimulate within 
them the desire to convert into daily 
habits and practice the things they 
might learn. This goal remains clear ; 
the need for it, as we see, is definite ; 
but its achievement is not easy. 


Some of the important factors lead- 
ing to the success of a school health 
program are: 

(a) A co-operative community, (b) a 
healthful school environment, (c) inclusion 
of health education in the subject matter of 
the curriculum, (d) effective organization 
of the student day in the interests of phys- 
ical and mental health, (e) adequate school 
health services, (f) medical and nursing 
personnel. 


These are the issues discussed in 
A Basic Plan for Health Education 
and the School Health Program; 
devised by the Joint Committee. All 
will agree upon their importance. Yet, 
the school health program, however 
cleverly planned or elaborate the fa- 
cilities, will not succeed unless the 
teacher is actively interested and well 
prepared. As stated in the basic plan: 





1%.3These publications are made available upon 
request by the State Department of Public Health, 
Springfield, Illineis. 
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Clearly the key person in the school 
health program is the classroom teacher. 
It is the teacher who will implement any 
principles of health education which the lo- 
cal school and public health administrators 
may develop. It is she who sets the class- 
room pattern and carries the burden of the 
instruction. Upon her rests largely the final 
responsibility for the success or failure of 
any proposal for school health education. 
Unless she understands and accepts her re- 
sponsibility in the program, the efforts of 
administrators and supervisors will go for 
naught. 

Obviously, the teacher in training 
and even the veterans of the profession 
might well ask, “What are the op- 
portunities to prepare myself for par- 
ticipation in this new program ?” 

The Joint Committe has not over- 
looked this problem. A second de- 
velopment, A Basic Plan for Student 
Health Education in Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions,? is designed to an- 
swer that question. 

Its implementation has been the 
object of the concerted effort of the 
three sponsoring State departments, 
the Joint Committee, the University 
of Illinois, and the teacher colleges. 

The opportunities for training in 
health education in Illinois are today 
greater than ever before. Neverthe- 
less, much remains to be accomplished 
because the basic plan has been in 
operation just two years. 


The Faculty Committee 


In the first place, the teacher in 
training will find in each teachers 
college and university a health com- 
mittee of faculty members. Theirs is 
the job of co-ordinating health in- 
struction in the various departments 
and of formulating general policies 
as to the health program. 

Thus student teachers are assured 
of a group of faculty members who 
are interested in their health as college 
students as well as in their preparation 
for health teaching. The committee’s 
co-ordinating activities serve to stim- 
ulate the interest of all facuity mem- 
bers in the subject of health. 


Student Health Services 


One of the initial entrance require- - 


ments concerns the student’s health. 
The physical examination required of 
an entering student is a personal 
“health inventory” which gives him 
the opportunity of learning his phys- 
ical weaknesses, perhaps for the first 
time. 

He is encouraged to correct those 
which are remediable. He will learn to 
live better with those which cannot 
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be corrected. His attention will be 
directed toward the desirability of 
protection against preventable disease. 
What better start could one have in 
preparing for health education? 

Just as the elementary pupil must 
learn by example, so must the student 
teacher. That is why universities are 
providing, as soon as practicable, 
student health services and a health- 
ful environment. The objective of 
the former is to provide necessary 
care in the event of illness, and to 
prevent the spread of communicable 
disease. 

Hospitalization, financed by a por- 
tion of the student activity fees, is 
recommended for acute illnesses of 
short duration. Prolonged major ill- 
nesses, of course, are largely the re- 
sponsibility of the student himself or 
his parents. Nevertheless, much of 
student sickness can be cared for ad- 
equately by the college clinics and 
short-term hospitalization. 


A Healthful Environment 


Environment, too, is a problem 
for the health committee. Approved 
housing for students must meet min- 
imum standards as to space, ven- 
tilation, heating, lighting, lavatory 
facilities, fire prevention, as well as 
comfort and convenience. At the mo- 
ment the problem is acute but the aims 
are high, and constant striving will 
bring achievement in the end. 

Consideration is given also to ad- 
equate nutrition and sanitation of food 
provided in the college dining hall. 

What is the relationship between 
the assignment of class work and the 
health of the student? Are recre- 
ational facilities adequate? What 
should be the policy of work outside 
of school hours? What should be the 
objectives and scope of physical edu- 
cation? All have a bearing on student 
health’ and all are the concern of the 
health commitfee. To provide a 
healthful environment, to teach the 
student by example—these are goals. 


Health Instruction 


As to formal instruction in health, 
a basic course in hygiene is required 
of every student. Here are presented 
the facts concerning personal and 
community health. This alone is not 
enough to prepare the teacher for 
health education. 

In addition, the student will need 
knowledge of child growth and de- 
velopment, emotional and nervous dis- 

(Continued on page 157) 
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The Course of Study 
in the FINE ARTS 





Last of a series on Implementing the 


Curriculum and Course of Study Guide 


By Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


_ is the last of a series of articles 
pertaining to the Curriculum and 
Course of Study Guide for Elemen- 
tary Schools. In each of the previous 
articles I have attempted to present 
briefly the philosophy of one of the 
areas of subject matter and to discuss 
methods for becoming familiar with 
it and for making use of its sugges- 
tions in the classroom. 

In this article I shall discuss the 
fine arts area and offer some sugges- 
tions for its effective use. 


The Fine Arts 


The fine arts section covers pages 
483-579 and includes illustrations, 
crafts, design, industrial arts, home 
arts, dramatization, and music. The 
teacher should read all parts of the 
fine arts material very carefully and 
should note the many suggestions 
made for relating instruction in art 
to instruction in social studies, lan- 
guage arts, and other areas. 

Part One of the Course of Study 
in the Fine Arts presents art aims at 
the primary level, at the intermediate 
level, and at the upper-grade level. 
It also suggests illustrations, crafts, 
design, and lettering activities which 
may be related to the units which were 
proposed for the social studies. 

The teacher should exercise her 
own initiative in choosing the ac- 
tivities which should be used in her 
particular schoolroom and should sub- 
stitute other appropriate activities if 
she finds that they suit her purpose 
better than those proposed in the 
Guide. 

Part Two of the art discussion is 
How to Do It. In this section thirty- 
one different mediums, crafts, and 
processes which are most frequently 
used in the elementary school are pre- 
sented. These include book binding, 
chip carving, finger painting, linoleum 
block printing, perspective drawing, 
and others. Each is discussed briefly 
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in order to give the teacher the essen- 
tials in carrying on a particular craft 
or process. 

The very nature of the presenta- 
tion of Fine Arts material points the 
way toward the development of art 
appreciation through activities which 
are related to other areas of learning. 
Art should not be taught as an iso- 
lated subject. 


Industrial Arts 


The section on industrial arts may 
seem unnecessary to some students of 
art because it is difficult to distinguish 
clearly between the fine arts and in- 
dustrial arts. A primary purpose of 
instruction, however, is to help make 
meanings clear to pupils through ac- 
tual personal experiences. This may 
be done through industrial arts. 

Another purpose of industrial arts 
is to provide a means of individual ex- 
pression through the medium of ma- 
terials and tools. Creative work has 
many possibilities for developing in 
the student a positive appreciation of 
art and beauty. 

The use of art activities in the 
schoolroom is of great value in de- 
veloping attitudes, habits, and ideals 
for children who have little interest in 
traditional subjects presented in an 
abstract manner. 

The section on industrial arts is 
brief, in keeping with an attempt 
merely to present to the teacher some 
of the essentials such as objectives, 
equipment, and activities for utilizing 
this type of learning in the educational 
program. 


Home Arts 


Every teacher should study care- 
fully the home arts section on pages 
540-555 and should become familiar 
with the many activities which have 
been proposed for the different grade 
levels. No attempt has been made to 

(Continued on page 156) 
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TEACHER TRAINING 
in HEALTH EDUCATION 


The future of school health in Illinois is bright. 
Opportunities for the teacher to prepare for her 
vital part in this program are steadily expanding. 


By Leslie W. Knott, M.D., M.P.H. 


Medical Administrative Assistant . . . Illinois Dep’t of Public Health 


_ primary objective of our school 
system is to prepare the child for in- 
telligent living. Eight to twelve years 
of his life are thus devoted to learn- 
ing the basic “three R’s,” which are 
followed by other subjects directed 
toward the development of his knowl- 
edge and thinking. He is also taught 
an appreciation of his future respon- 
sibilities. Finally he is prepared to 
take his rightful place in society. That 
is the goal of education. 

As Plato wrote, “A good education 
consists of giving to the body and to 
the soul all the beauty and all the 
perfection of which they are capable.” 

All this presupposes that the ma- 
jority of children are physically and 
mentally capable of learning and final- 
ly enjoying life to the fullest. Such 
presumption is not correct. The data 
concerning health defects among the 
“best” of our manpower in World 
Wars I and II, the discouraging find- 
ings in many school health surveys, 
the continuation of tuberculosis as a 

_ leading cause of death in the produc- 
tive age group fifteen to forty-four— 
these and other examples demonstrate 
that large numbers are unable to make 
the most of their lives. 


An Acquired Art 


How to achieve good personal and 
community health does not come 
through instinct. That art must be ac- 
quired through learning. More than 
accurate knowledge is needed. There 
must be stimulation to apply that 
knowledge. 

If, then, our objective is to pre- 
pare the child for intelligent living, 
health teaching must be a part of a 
good education. Such teaching must 
be functional ; the facts must be pre- 
sented along with the opportunity to 


learn by doing and by example. 
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The Joint Committee 


This type of reasoning led to a 
significant turn of events in Illinois 
in 1943. At this time the respective 
Directors of three State departments 
—Office of Public Instruction, Public 
Health, and Registration and Educa- 
tion—combined their interest and cre- 
ated the Joint Committee on School 
Health. To these leaders were added 
able representatives from the educa- 
tional, medical, and nursing fields. 


The goal was first to establish such 
courses of study and such services as 
would provide children with the 
knowledge necessary for healthful 
living; secondly, to stimulate within 
them the desire to convert into daily 
habits and practice the things they 
might learn. This goal remains clear ; 
the need for it, as we see, is definite ; 
but its achievement is not easy. 


Some of the important factors lead- 
ing to the success of a school health 
program are: 

(a) A co-operative community, (b) a 
healthful school environment, (c) inclusion 
of health education in the subject matter of 
the curriculum, (d) effective organization 
of the student day in the interests of phys- 
ical and mental health, (e) adequate school 
health services, (f) medical and nursing 
personnel. 


These are the issues discussed in 
A Basic Plan for Health Education 
and the School Health Program; 
devised by the Joint Committee. All 
will agree upon their importance. Yet, 
the school health program, however 
cleverly planned or elaborate the fa- 
cilities, will not succeed unless the 
teacher is actively interested and well 
prepared. As stated in the basic plan: 





1.2These publications are made available upon 
request by the State Department of Public Health, 
Springfield, Illineis. 
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Clearly the key person in the school 
health program is the classroom teacher. 
It ‘is the teacher who will implement any 
principles of health education which the lo- 
cal school and public health administrators 
may develop. It is she who sets the class- 
room pattern and carries the burden of the 
instruction. Upon her rests largely the final 
responsibility for the success or failure of 
any proposal for school health education. 
Unless she understands and accepts her re- 
sponsibility in the program, the efforts of 
administrators and supervisors will go for 
naught. 

Obviously, the teacher in training 
and even the veterans of the profession 
might well ask, “What are the op- 
portunities to prepare myself for par- 
ticipation in this new program?” 

The Joint Committe has not over- 
looked this problem. A second de- 
velopment, A Basic Plan for Student 
Health Education in Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions,? is designed to an- 
swer that question. 

Its implementation has been the 
object of the concerted effort of the 
three sponsoring State departments, 
the Joint Committee, the University 
of Illinois, and the teacher colleges. 

The opportunities for training in 
health education in Illinois are today 
greater than ever before. Neverthe- 
less, much remains to be accomplished 
because the basic plan has been in 
operation just two years. 


The Faculty Committee 


In the first place, the teacher in 
training will find in each teachers 
college and university a health com- 
mittee of faculty members. Theirs is 
the job of co-ordinating health in- 
struction in the various departments 
and of formulating general policies 
as to the health program. 

Thus student teachers are assured 
of a group of faculty members who 
are interested in their health as college 
students as well as in their preparation 
for health teaching. The committee’s 
co-ordinating activities serve to stim- 
ulate the interest of all facuity mem- 
bers in the subject of health. 


Student Health Services . 


One of the initial entrance require- 
ments concerns the student’s health. 
The physical examination required of 
an entering student is a personal 
“health inventory” which gives him 
the opportunity of learning his phys- 
ical weaknesses, perhaps for the first 
time. 

He is encouraged to correct those 
which are remediable. He will learn to 
live better with those which cannot 
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be corrected. His attention will be 
directed toward the desirability of 
protection against preventable disease. 
What better start could one have in 
preparing for health education? 

Just as the elementary pupil must 
learn by example, so must the student 
teacher. That is why universities are 
providing, as soon as practicable, 
student health services and a health- 
ful environment. The objective of 
the former is to provide necessary 
care in the event of illness, and to 
prevent the spread of communicable 
disease. 

Hospitalization, financed by a por- 
tion of the student activity fees, is 
recommended for acute illnesses of 
short duration. Prolonged major ill- 
nesses, of course, are largely the re- 
sponsibility of the student himself or 
his parents. Nevertheless, much of 
student sickness can be cared for ad- 
equately by the college clinics and 
short-term hospitalization. 


A Healthful Environment 


Environment, too, is a problem 
for the health committee. Approved 
housing for students must meet min- 
imum standards as to space, ven- 
tilation, heating, lighting, lavatory 
facilities, fire prevention, as well as 
comfort and convenience. At the mo- 
ment the problem is acute but the aims 
are high, and constant striving will 
bring achievement in the end. 

Consideration is given also to ad- 
equate nutrition and sanitation of food 
provided in the college dining hall. 

What is the relationship between 
the assignment of class work and the 
health of the student? Are recre- 
ational facilities adequate? What 
should be the policy of work outside 
of school hours? What should be the 
objectives and scope of physical edu- 
cation? All have a bearing on student 
health’ and all are the concern of the 
health commitfee. To provide a 
healthful environment, to teach the 
student by example—these are goals. 


Health Instruction 


As to formal instruction in health, 
a basic course in hygiene is required 
of every student. Here are presented 
the facts concerning personal and 
community health. This alone is not 
enough to prepare the teacher for 
health education. 

In addition, the student will need 
knowledge of child growth and de- 
velopment, emotional and nervous dis- 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Last of a series on Implementing the 
Curriculum and Course of Study Guide 


By Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Fon is the last of a series of articles 
pertaining to the Curriculum and 
Course of Study Guide for Elemen- 
tary Schools. In each of the previous 
articles I have attempted to present 
briefly the philosophy of one of the 
areas of subject matter and to discuss 
methods for becoming familiar with 
it and for making use of its sugges- 
tions in the classroom. 

In this article I shall discuss the 
fine arts area and offer some sugges- 
tions for its effective use. 


The Fine Arts 


The fine arts section covers pages 
483-579 and includes illustrations, 
crafts, design, industrial arts, home 
arts, dramatization, and music. The 
teacher should read all parts of the 
fine arts material very carefully and 
should note the many suggestions 
made for relating instruction in art 
to instruction in social studies, lan- 
guage arts, and other areas. 

Part One of the Course of Study 
in the Fine Arts presents art aims at 
the primary level, at the intermediate 
level, and at the upper-grade level. 
It also suggests illustrations, crafts, 
design, and lettering activities which 
may be related to the units which were 
proposed for the social studies. 

The teacher should exercise her 
own initiative in choosing the ac- 
tivities which should be used in her 
particular schoolroom and should sub- 
stitute other appropriate activities if 
she finds that they suit her purpose 
better than those proposed in the 
Guide. 

Part Two of the art discussion is 
How to Do It. In this section thirty- 
one different mediums, crafts, and 
processes which are most frequently 
used in the elementary school are pre- 
sented. These include book binding, 
chip carving, finger painting, linoleum 
block printing, perspective drawing, 
and others. Each is discussed briefly 
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in order to give the teacher the essen- 
tials in carrying on a particular craft 
or process. 

The very nature of the presenta- 
tion of Fine Arts material points the 
way toward the development of art 
appreciation through activities which 
are related to other areas of learning. 
Art should not be taught as an iso- 
lated subject. 


Industrial Aris 


The section on industrial arts may 
seem unnecessary to some students of 
art because it is difficult to distinguish 
clearly between the fine arts and in- 
dustrial arts. A primary purpose of 
instruction, however, is to help make 
meanings clear to pupils through ac- 
tual personal experiences. This may 
be done through industrial arts. 

Another purpose of industrial arts 
is to provide a means of individual ex- 
pression through the medium of ma- 
terials and tools. Creative work has 
many possibilities for developing in 
the student a positive appreciation of 
art and beauty. 

The use of art activities in the 
schoolroom is of great value in de- 
veloping attitudes, habits, and ideals 
for children who have little interest in 
traditional subjects presented in an 
abstract manner. 

The section on industrial arts is 
brief, in keeping with an attempt 
merely to present to the teacher some 
of the essentials such as objectives, 
equipment, and activities for utilizing 
this type of learning in.the educational 
program. 


Home Arts 


Every teacher should study care- 
fully the home arts section on pages 
540-555 and should become familiar 
with the many activities which have 
been proposed for the different grade 
levels. No attempt has been made to 

(Continued on page 156) 
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How Schools Study 
Their Communities 





By Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky 


ins a school studies its com- 
munity, things happen. The students 
find new interest in school work, for 
they are studying what they know is 
important. They learn. In learning 
how. to live, they learn more arith- 
metic, more English, more of all 
“skill” subjects. The community 
learns too, and very often it develops 
a continuing interest in improving it- 
self in various ways. 

The most valuable community 
studies grow out of the school’s desire 
to relate education to community 
needs. Teachers and students who 
have this attitude are on the lookout 
for problems and want to find solu- 
tions. There are many ways to go 
about a community study. Elaborate 
surveys are seldom necessary—in fact, 
are often a waste of time. What is 
necessary is to recognize problems 
with which the school can give definite 
help, and io find direct approaches for 
action. 


This Study Began on the Scales 


The examples given here represent 
the sort of thing that any teacher or 
any school can do. There are other 
ways, and probably better ways, of 
studying the community. But these 
schools have gone ahead, and what 
they have done may help other schools 
become more alert to opportunities 
for community study. 

A teacher in a one-room school 
found that her boys and girls were 
underweight and that some showed 
serious evidences of malnutrition. She 
seized the first opportunity for a dis- 
cussion of food and health. Soon the 
children were listing on the black- 
board the vegetables grown in the 
community. This question was raised: 
““How many people eat most of these 
vegetables regularly?” A committee 
was appointed to visit homes and 
learn: What vegetables are grown by 
each family ? How many are stored or 
canned ? 

Another committee visited the 
neighborhood trading center and asked 
what vegetables were being bought 
in the winter, spring, summer, and 
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fall. The children then learned the 
requirements for a balanced diet, and 
compared these with the vegetables 
eaten in the community. They found 
a lack of green vegetables for many 
months of the year and a limited diet 
the year round. The children and 
their teacher decided to do something 
about this. 

A language class wrote a letter to 
the County Agricultural Agent. They 
asked him to visit the school and talk 
to them. They had their questions 
ready when he came: 

1. What vegetables will grow here? 

2. How can we make our garden soil 
better ? 

3. Where can we get seeds or plants? 

4. What should we read about gardens? 

5. Will you help us plan a school garden? 

This study was the beginning of a 
program of community education that 
worked. The people learned to like 
lettuce and carrots and other of the 
common garden products they had 
overlooked before. And the children 
learned the three R’s more easily be- 
cause they had an interesting problem 
as a center for school work. 

The people grew -used to talking 
about food—eggs, fruit, cereals, milk, 
food storage, canning, school lunches. 
The children studied community prac- 
tices and learned community needs. 
Through their children, the people 
undertook self-improvement. 


And This Study Started 
With a Chance Remark 


A high-school teacher in a twelve- 
grade village school heard one of her 
boys say: “Some day I’m going to 
live in a place that has a playground 
and water and gas and garbage trucks 
PB ag 

“Well, we could have those things 
here if anybody wanted them bad 
enough,” another said. 

The teacher was interested. She en- 
couraged the class to plan action. 
Other classes and other teachers were 
drawn into the planning. 

Students made a list of questions 
about community needs and interests. 
They divided the community into dis- 
tricts and sent a committee to each 
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* Many people in many states 
contributed the experiences on which 
this article is based. The practices 
reported were selected by Dr. Seay 
and his staff in the Bureau of School 
Service as representative of the best 
approaches now being made by 
schools to the study of their com- 
munities. 

Later articles will tell how schools 
use materials in their communities 
and how they work with other com- 
munity agencies. Look for these ar- 
ticles in later issues of ILLtnots Epu- 
CATION. 

Perhaps no one in the Nation is 
better qualified than Dr. Seay to di- 
rect the preparation of these articles 
on school-community relationships. 
Since 1934, most of the programs 
with which he has been concerned 
have dealt with the problem of relat- 
ing education to community needs 
and community resources. It was for 
this reason that the Rural Editorial 
Service asked Dr. Seay to collaborate 
in the preparation of materials 
which would help teachers in this im- 
portant aspect of education. 

In developing the articles, Dr. 
Seay has drawn on his experiences 
in directing community education 
programs of the TVA, the Sloan 
Foundation Experiments, the co-op- 
erative program of community edu- 
cation conducted in Kentucky since 
1941, and the work on resource-use 
education in southern states, and in 
serving as a consultant for the pro- 
ject in community education of the 
Michigan State Department of Edu- 
cation, and other related programs. 











district to talk to the people there. 
The daily activity period was given to 
these visits and to discussing results. 

At the end of the survey, commit- 
tees wrote a report and drew illustra- 
tions. An English class edited the re- 
port, which was then mimeographed 
and given to each family represented 
in the school. Copies were given also 
to local organizations and service 
agencies working in the community. 
A county newspaper carried the re- 
port under the headline, “Students 
Find Garbage Big Problem.” 

The community was excited. Every- 
body wanted to do something. The 
village was talking. But as time 
passed, the talk died down, and noth- 
ing was done. 

That might have ended the school’s 
study of the community, but some of 
the students still wanted a better town 
to live in. The principal and the 
teachers had a new idea. They met 
with some of the people of the village 
and made a plan. This plan worked, 
and it is still working. 
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A community council was formed. 
Representatives from the school and 
from farm and town organizations 
met each month. The people were 
kept informed of all plans and many 
were brought into committees to study 
opportunities for improvement. Sev- 
eral good leaders were discovered in 
this way. 

The students and teachers who 
made the first survey have been loyal 
workers in the larger plans of the 
community. They are proud of the 
attractive clubhouse near the school 
building. It was built at small expense 
by students, with the help of citizens. 
They feel a personal responsibility for 
the village water system, with its tank 
on the school hill. They hope that the 
plans for gas connections will be com- 
pleted soon, and they still think that 
a garbage disposal business would 
make money! 


Nobody Knows Exactly 
Where This Study Began 


A large district high school bases 
its curriculum on community study. 
It is natural and necessary for the 
school to use community resources 
and find community needs. Its ob- 
jective is “to help improve the quality 
of the people’s living and to help each 
person achieve the happiest and most 
useful life of which he is capable.” 

The students learn citizenship 
through both observation and practice. 
They find out how their community 
is governed. They visit the court- 
house, the police station, Federal 
offices. Public officials go to the school 
to explain their work. Self-govern- 
ment in the school is based on the 
organization of our Federal Govern- 
ment—and it works! The students 
make it work. They discuss all their 
problems of citizenship freely, and 
judge themselves on the points that 
make good citizens. 

Vocational education requires com- 
munity study. An advisory commit- 
tee of employers and employees helps 
the vocational department of the high 
school. Students in business courses 
interview businessmen to find out 
what is expected of employees. Some 
students have trouble choosing their 
vocations. Successful people in the 
community talk to them and help them 
to decide. 

Many hold jobs, for which they 
earn credit in vocational classes, but 
first they have to be rated by all their 
teachers as to ability and citizenship. 
After they start their jobs, their em- 
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ployers rate them too. On the job 
they learn about community problems 
and relationships. 

The school plays a vital role in a 
health program for children and 
adults in the district. Clinics, correc- 
tive work, athletics, camping trips, 
community “play nights,” and co-op- 
eration with the county health depart- 
ment all give background to the 
school’s study of its environment. 

A home economics class called 
Child Care has given physical exam- 
inations in county elementary schools 


and has had charge of the high-school 
clinic. Cases needing special atten- 
tion are sent to agencies or people 
outside the school, and these are eager 
to help. 

Home economics classes also use 
an interesting laboratory, the com- 
munity Maternity Shelter. Students 
learn to bathe and dress the babies 
at the Shelter. They take such courses 
as Infant Care, Health and the Family, 
and Health and the Community. 

In English and social science, stu- 

(Continued on page 154) 





Learning About Fire Control Methods Used in the Community 
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THEY MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
TURNED AWAY 


An administrator tells the story of one of the 
University of Illinois Co-operative Extension 








Centers, which now are providing educational 
facilities for some three thousand students. 


By R. S. Cartwright, Principal Elgin High School 


Lies spring, the writer was one of 
a number of high-school principals of 
the State invited by administrative 
officials of the University of Illinois to 
meet with them in Urbana. 


At this meeting, the facts concern- 
ing the emergency which the Uni- 
versity of Illinois faced were pre- 
sented. More students, a large part 
of whom were G. I.’s, were seeking 
admission to the university than it 
could possibly accommodate. 

The help of the high-school prin- 
cipals in meeting this emergency in 
higher education was solicited. It was 
proposed that the high schools that 
were willing and were properly equip- 
ped should, beginning in September, 
1946, open University of Illinois Co- 
operative Extension Centers. These 
centers would offer the first year of 
college work. 


As a result of this request, thirty- 
one centers, enrolling a total of more 
than three thousand students, are now 
in operation. 


Very early in the summer we at 
Elgin decided to establish a college 
center in our high school. One of 
the first problems we faced was what 
courses to offer. With the advice of 
Dr. Robert B. Browne, director of 
university extension, and Mr. W. W. 
Krumsiek, supervisor of the Co- 
operative Centers, we decided on the 
subject offerings* listed below. 


Course Offerings 
FIRST SEMESTER 


CHEMISTRY OR CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 
—Rhetoric and Composition, 3 hours; In- 
organic Chemistry, 5 hrs.; Algebra 3, 5 
hrs.; German, 4 hrs.; Hygiene, 2 hrs.; 
Elective. 

Pre-Mepicat.—Rhetoric and Composi- 





_* Two hours college credit will automatically be 
given to all G.1.’s who have taken basic training, 
or who have been in the service six months. 
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tion, 3 hrs.; Zoology, 5 hrs.; Inorganic 
Chemistry, 3 hrs.; Hygiene, 2 hrs.; Elec- 
tives. 

ENGINEERING.—Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion, 3 hrs.; Elements of Drawing, 4 hrs.; 
Advanced Algebra, 3 hrs.; Trigonometry, 
2 hrs.; Hygiene, 2 hrs. 

Business ADMINISTRATION.— Rhetoric 
and Composition, 3 hrs.; Economic His- 
tory of United States, 3 hrs.; Principles of 
Accounting, (if no bookkeeping credit has 
been used for college entrance), 3 hrs.; 
Principles of Accounting (if one unit of 
bookkeeping has been used for college en- 
trance), 2 hrs.; Science (and—or) College 
Algebra, 3 hrs.; Hygiene, 2 hrs. 

Liperat Arts Course.—Rhetoric and 
Composition, 3 hrs.; Continental European 
History to 1815, 4 hrs.; Zoology or Chem- 
istry, 5 hrs.; Hygiene, 2 hrs.; Elective. 

GeneraL Course.—Rhetoric and Compo- 
sition, 3 hrs.; Continental European His- 
tory to 1815, 4 hrs.; Zoology, 5 hrs.; Hy- 
giene, 2 hrs.; Electives. 


Enrollment Procedures 


Our local newspaper was of in- 
valuable assistance in reaching pros- 
pective students with information 
about the program. A preliminary an- 
nouncement in the newspaper brought 
more than 200 prospects to the high- 
school office on the appointed date to 
secure information about courses and 
to signify their intention of enrolling. 

Early in July we asked students to 
indicate their choice of subjects on 
pre-enrollment blanks. At this time a 
$25 deposit was required so that we 
might have greater assurance regard- 
ing the number of enrollees. Refunds 
were made when a student dropped 
out with good cause. In the case of 
all veterans refunds will be made when 
tuition is collected from the Veterans 
Administration. Each student was 
counselled individually during this 
pre-enrollment period. 

Final registration took place the 
two days immediately preceding the 
opening of school. A representative 
of the Veterans Administration was 
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on hand the first day of school to 
handle certificates of elegibility and 
other details with which the V. A. 
was concerned. 


Faculty .. . Finance . . . Textbooks 


In view of the teacher shortage we 
were convinced that it would be im- 
possible to’hire additional teachers of 
a caliber to handle the college classes. 
Our college staff, therefore, is made 
up for the most part of high-school 
teachers. Each teacher handles one 
college class for which she is paid $5 
per credit hour. 

The financing of the Co-operative 
Center is handled entirely by the local 
unit; no revenue is derived from the 
University of Illinois. This arrange- 
ment was at the suggestion of the 
school men themselves. 

Following the university’s recom- 
mendation, we charged our students 
a tuition fee of $5 per credit hour of 
work taken. This is the charge made 
by the university for extension work. 
Civilian students paid their tuition at 
the beginning of the term. The Vet- 
eran’s Administration is billed for G. 
I. tuition, textbooks, and supplies at 
the end of each eight-week period. 

Textbooks in short supply pre- 
sented another problem. In one or 
two cases, substitutes had to be used. 
Having started early to obtain text- 
books, however, we were more for- 
tunate than many colleges and many 
of the centers, as the scarcity became 
more acute about the time the schools 
opened. 


The School Day 


The Elgin unit operates in the high- 
school building. Classes run from 
11:35 a.m. until 9:30 p.m. All classes, 
except one laboratory class, however, 
are completed by 6 p.m. Our teachers 
in high school have a regular assign- 
ment of five sixty-minute classes per 
day and one conference period. Col- 
lege classes taught during the time 
high school is in session, are scheduled 
for the teacher’s conference period. 
The number of college classes in- 
creases at 3:35 p.m., the close of the 
high-school day. 


The College Student 


We have experienced no difficulties 
with having the college students 
housed in the high-school building. 
We have found our college students 
mature, appreciative, and co-opera- 
tive; we feel that they have added 
to the general morale of the school. 
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These students are so busy with 
their college classes, and some with 
work outside, that social life and other 
activities have not been as prominent 
in the college program as we would 
like to see them. Two social events 
have been held, a dance and a fall- 
mixer. Both were very well attended. 
Others are being planned. As the 
group gets better acquainted, we ex- 
pect more social life and more ac- 
tivities to be developed. Officers for 
the whole group have been elected, 
and the girls have formed a girl’s club 
and elected officers. 


Evaluation of Experiment 


It is our judgment at Elgin High 
School that the first year of college 
work offered by the Co-operative Ex- 
tension Centers will compare very 
favorably with that which will be 
received in other regularly established 
colleges and universities, particularly 
so in view of crowded conditions in 
the higher schools. 


Some Problems 


A junior college, however, would 
offer a number of distinct advantages 
over this emergency plan. 

The permanence of the junior col- 
lege program would allow adminis- 
trators to provide facilities needed at 
this level. Athletics and other regular 
college activities would become an 
established part of the program. It is 
very difficult to carry out such ac- 
tivities in connection with a tempo- 
rary educational program. 

Until such time as our State 
through financial support encourages 
the establishment of more junior col- 
leges, it would seem that the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Co-operative Cen- 
ters must continue to provide what 
facilities they can to help take care of 
the great demand for more college 
education. 


$2400 Minimum Salary 
Approved in California 


In the November elections Cali- 
fornia voters established a minimum 
salary scale for teachers beginning at 
$2,400 a year and fixed state support 
at the rate of $120 a year for every 
pupil in average daily attendance 
from kindergarten through junior 
college. This bill, which carried by 
a majority of over a million, will re- 
sult in an increase of nearly 50 million 
dollars a year. 
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a the age for Selective 
Service in the armed forces was 
dropped to eighteen, the Nation 
assured the young men whose 
schooling was interrupted that 
when they came home with the 
job done there would be assist- 
ance that would enable them to 
resume their education and that 
would thus make up to them in 
part at least the time lost and the 
plans for careers which they 
had laid aside. 

The Congress redeemed this 
pledge by the enactment of legis- 
lation creating the most stupen- 
dous scholarship provisions in 
the history of the world. Up- 
wards of 13 million young men 
and women became eligible for 
free tuition, books and supplies, 
and for grants in aid towards 
subsistence while going to 
school. It is a social phenom- 
enon that may rival atomic fis- 
sion in its import. 

It quickly appeared that all 
the colleges and universities 
would get enrollments to their 
complete capacity, and that 
many additional thousands 
would be turned away. There 
was little opportunity for the in- 
stitutions of higher learning to 
expand their facilities by build- 
ing additional classrooms, lab- 
oratories and shops, and by re- 
cruiting larger faculties. Some 
temporary building was possible 
to provide student housing (of a 
sort) but war itself prohibited 
university building projects. 

The University of Illinois was 
confronted with the unhappy 
necessity of turning away thous- 
ands of veterans and others 
whose ambitions were going to 
be thwarted by the sheer in- 
ability to obtain a permit to en- 
ter any college whatsoever. 

In the hope that as few as 
possible might be denied, the uni- 
versity adopted a four-point pro- 
gram that included the opening 
of branches in Chicago and in 
Galesburg, the encouragement 
of the junior college movement, 
and the emergency program of 
Co-operative Extension Centers 
in selected high schools to offer 
work of the Freshman year. 

The policy provided that such 
centers would be organized only 





... i Some measure of return 


By Robert B. Browne, Director of Extension, University of Illinois 


upon the exercise of local in- 
itiative and where satisfactory 
facilities for college work, in- 
cluding a qualified staff, were 
available. Where there were 
college facilities convenient to 
and open to veterans and others, 
no center was to be organized. 

The university was to take 
such steps as were necessary to 
insure the quality of the work 
and to obtain a _ reasonable 
equivalence to the university's 
own courses, but a high degree 
of local autonomy in the ad- 
ministration of the centers was 
to be preserved. 

Thirty-one such centers were 
approved, and are now operat- 
ing with an enrollment of 3,115. 
Practically none of these could 
have gained admission to any 
college because of excessive en- 
rollments and lack of housing. 

I believe the quality of in- 
struction will be high, and I 
know that members of the teach- 
ing staffs of the centers, many 
of whom are teaching as an over- 
time assignment, deserve the 
thanks of their communities for 
their willingness to help a group 
of ambitious young people. 

But these teachers know that 
in their classes are lads who have 
but recently put themselves to 
some little inconvenience in our 
interests (the working condi- 
tions on the beachheads were 
not always ideal, the hours of 
the working day were long, and 
there was some health hazard 
there) and they now are willing 
to put themselves out a little bit 
in some measure of return. 

I salute these teachers and I 
shall always be grateful to the 
band of high-school principals 
who threw themselves into the 
hurry-up job of organization, of 
learning the vast amount of new 
business that goes with their 
new responisibilities, and all this 
on top of the usual day-and-a- 
half daily job of the school ad- 
ministrator. They did it will- 
ingly in a straight forward at- 
tack on the problems. 

I am glad Mr. Cartwright has 
presented to the readers of ILLI- 
NoIs EDUCATION an account of 
one of these centers. I should be 
glad to see others. 
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Wins any change in ‘school district 
boundaries is contemplated, it would 
be wise to give due consideration to 
the time when such changes are 
brought about. 

In a previous article in ILLINOIS 
EpucaTION* it was pointed out the 
School Code makes provision for the 
change of school district boundaries 
either (1) by detachment from one 
district and annexation to another, 
(2) by the detachment from one or 
more districts to form a new district, 
or (3) by the consolidation of two or 
more districts to form a new district ; 
but nothing is said in any of the sec- 
tions providing for such changes 
about the time when they should be 
made. 

These changes could be made at 
such a time that hardships would re- 
sult. This is particularly true with 
reference to the school revenue de- 
rived from taxation. 

Section 17-9 of the School Code 
provides : 


The school board of each district shall 
ascertain, as near as practicable, annually, 
how much money must be raised by special 
tax for educational and for building pur- 
poses for the next ensuing year. Such 
amounts shall be certified and returned to 
the township treasurer on or before the last 
Tuesday in September, annually. . . . The 
township treasurer shall return the certifi- 
cate to the county clerk on or before the 
first Tuesday in October. A failure by the 
school board to file the certificate, or of the 
treasurer to return it to the county clerk in 
the time required, shall not vitiate the as- 
sessment. 


The question has frequently arisen 
as to the effect upon the validity of 
the levy when the school board fails to 
file the certificate on or before the 
final date prescribed by the statute for 
filing same. There have been num- 
erous decisions by our Supreme Court 
to the effect that if the tax levy is 
made by the school board prior to or 
by the time limited for filing the cer- 
tificate, the tax is valid even though 
the certificate is not filed within the 
required time. 

As was said by the court in People 





* The al Results of Reorganization, JJlinois 
Education, ember, 1946, page 105. 
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If the creation of a new school district is not timed 
properly, financial hardship to the district may result. 


By J. F. Karber, Principal Ridgeway Community High School 


v. Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
314 Ill. 339, “The act of the school 
board in ascertaining at its meeting 
the amounts necessary for school pur- 
poses constitutes the levy of the school 
tax, and the certificate of levy is 
merely the evidence of the levy on 
which the county clerk extends the 
tax, and failure to file the certificate 
with the township treasurer or failure 
of the treasurer to file it with the 
county clerk does not render the tax 
void.” Numerous other cases hold- 
ing the’ same might be cited. 

On the other hand, our court has 
ruled time and again that a failure 
by the school board to make the levy 
within the required time will render 
the levy void. See People v. C., M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co., 313 Ill. 249; also 
People v. Wabash R. Co., 296 Iil. 
527, and People v. Barnett, 360 IIl. 
67. 

Financial Vacuum 


From the holding in the cases men- 
tioned in the immediately preceding 
paragraph one must conclude that if 
a new district is formed after the final 
date for making the levy has passed, 
such district cannot make a levy for 
the current year. 

The question might then arise 
whether such a district could, the next 
year, levy a “back tax” to make up 
for the year lost. That very thing 
was attempted in the case of People 
v. Barnett, supra, and the court held 
that such could not be done. 


In substance, the court held that a 
new school district organized subse- 
quent to the first Tuesday in August 
(which was the final date for making 
the levy under the law at that time) 
had no power to make a lawful levy 
of taxes for the year in which it was 
organized, as levies and extension of 
taxes must be made for current and 
succeeding years, and the statute does 
not authorize the levying of a tax 
for a past year. 

Taxes which are levied in Septem- 
ber of 1947 will not become available 
until the late summer of 1948. If then 
a new district should be organized 
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in October of 1947, it could not make 
a levy until the proper time in the 
year of 1948 and the money derived 
from this levy would not become avail- 
able until the summer of 1949—two 
years after the organization of the new 
district. 

Of course, anticipation warrants 
could be issued to help out in the 
case here mentioned for the year 1948- 
"49 but no funds whatever would be 
available for the year 1947-’48. Such 
conditions could be avoided by bring- 
ing about the organization of the new 
district at the proper time. 


Levy Made by Old District 


In this connection, attention should 
be given also to Section 4-46 of the 
School Code providing for the distri- 
bution of funds when new districts are 
formed. This section provides, in 
part as follows: 


When a new district has been formed by 
the trustees, or by the county superin- 
tendent or county superintendents, from a 
part of a district or parts of two or more 
districts, the trustees of the township or 
townships concerned shall make forthwith 
a distribution of tax funds, or funds in the 
hands of the treasurer, or to which the dis- 
trict may, at the time of such division, be 
entitled, . . . 


This brings up the question as to 
what constitutes “tax funds” to which 
the district “at the time of the divi- 
sion” may be entitled. If the levy had 
been made by the old district before 
the division was made, would the new 
district be entitled to its share of the 
taxes derived from the levy? 

This question was before the court 
in People v. Klehm, 350 Ill. 419, when 
the court said: 


All tax funds belonging to a school dis- 
trict are not necessarily in the hands of the 
school treasurer. Money derived from the 
taxation of property for the lawful purposes 
of a particular school district may, at the 
time of the division of the district, be in 
the hands of the town and county collectors. 
Before payment by them to the school 
treasurer, the final custodian, such money 
would constitute “tax funds” to which the 
district, at the time of its division, would 
be entitled. The district would also be en- 
titled to taxes levied by it, assessed and 


(Continued on page 153) 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Dees Dave: 

I have just reviewed School Fi- 
nance Goals, a Research Bulletin of 
the N.E.A. issued in October, 1946. 
This report by the N.E.A. Committee 
on Tax Education and School Fi- 
nance, is the result of a nation-wide 
study, participated in by over six hun- 
dred representatives in the various 
states of the Nation. Its findings 
should therefore be significant, and its 
conclusions might very well serve as 
measuring sticks for state school 
finance programs. 

The committee determined twenty- 
seven goals which it thought would 
be essential characteristics of a sat- 
isfactory school finance program. 


Retirement System Goal 


Goal No. 52 (and the goals were 
not numbered according to signifi- 
cance nor importance) rated in preva- 
lence near the median. It was: “A 
state teachers retirement system in 
operation, at least one-half the cost of 
which is paid by the state, and which 
after thirty years of service provides 
a retirement allowance of at least one- 
half the average salary for the last ten 
years.” Projected legislation in Illi- 
nois in this area would approximate 
this goal. 

Illinois Ranks High 

I do not believe I shall have space 
nor time enough to enumerate all of 
the evaluations as reported from IIli- 
nois. I am happy to observe, how- 
ever, that Illinois ranks in the upper 
quartile in the total of all rankings, 
with 52 percent of the highest possible 
rankings, as compared with 63 per- 
cent for Pennsylvania, the highest in 
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the Nation. The median percentage 
was 45, the lowest 25. 


School Finance 


Our classification relative to school 
finance goals was listed as “Strong.” 
California, Kentucky, and Ohio joined 
us in this ranking. Utah, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Indiana, Florida, Alabama, and 
North Carolina were listed as “Un- 
usually Strong.” Our ranking rela- 
tive to the use of the recommended 
goals was “A.” We were also “A” 
in ranking of financial adequacy. 
These are the highest ratings pro- 
vided in the report. 

In the latter instance we rated with 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, and Ohio as states with high 
financial resources, making them 


available for public education in sub- 
stantial amounts, and leading in the 
adoption and use of good school 
finance principles recommended by 
authorities. We also rank among the 
states in which less than forty of the 
seventy-seven recommendations are 
entirely absent or only slightly in 
effect. Our grades in the prevalence 
classes totaled “A,” the highest score. 


“Prevalence” Ratings 


It should be remembered that these 
are simply “prevalence” ratings. They 
are not quality ratings, for far more 
extensive and detailed research would 
be needed to determine standings in 
this respect. It is good to know, how- 
ever, that our basic pattern of school 
finance in Illinois is rated high. 

Among the goals evaluated are the 
following: schooling for every child, 
grades one to twelve; school support 
for as many children prior to grade 
one as are enrolled in grade one, and 
for as many above grade twelve as 
are enrolled in grade twelve; (in the 
latter instance we fall down but our 
proposed junior college bill may rec- 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 
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tify this) ; one general operating fund 
(we are seeking this) ; operating ex- 
pense per pupil not less than national 
average ; per cent of total income de- 
voted to public education not less than 
the average for the Nation; 

School support resulting in median 
annual salary for teachers greater than 
that paid gainfully employed workers 
in the state ; administrative units such 
as to promote economy and efficiency 
(we're seeking improvements here) ; 
state minimum standards with local 
control (we can improve in the first 
respect ) ; 


Here’s How We Stand 


Uniform assessments (the Butler 
Bills were designed to effect this 
goal); a foundation program (now 
being considered by our State School 
Finance Commission); elementary 
classroom support not less than 80 
percent of that for secondary class- 
rooms (we're ahead of this goal and 
improving still further); minimum 
school year of 180 days (we're seek- 
ing this) ; 

Minimum local tax levy required 
for school purposes (required in Illi- 
nois for equalization purposes) ; 
foundation program requiring mini- 
mum expenditures for teachers salaries 
(our minimum salary laws, present 
and projected, subscribe to this goal 
at least in part); free textbooks 
(elective in Illinois) ; state aid from 
other than earmarked sources of rev- 
enue (current practice in Illinois) ; 

State school funds sufficient to meet 
state’s share of foundation program 
(yet to be determined and achieved in 
Illinois) ; state aid up to 60 percent 
of total costs of public education (now 
15 percent in Illinois); at least 30 
percent of state aid devoted to equal- 
ization purposes (good progress re- 
corded here in Illinois) ; special funds 
for special education (our record is 
good here); retirement system for 
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non-certified employees (we are seek- 


ing this); 99 percent of all state 
tax revenues derived from personal 
and business income (we have no 
state income tax); local property 
taxes not limited constitutionally nor 
by statute (they are limited by stat- 
ute in Illinois). 

It is noted that none of the federal 
school finance goals are in effect 
throughout the Nation. 

The study substantiates not only 
our basic finance program in Illinois, 
but it also seconds our observations 
in respect to our needs. These needs 
are in part as follows: 


Here’s What We Hope to Attain 


(1) A scientifically determined 
foundation program with state aid in 
far greater proportion to total costs 
than now prevails in Illinois. (A 
warning should be sounded that this 
higher percentage may be gained by 
reducing local tax expenditures, as 
well as by increasing state aid, with- 
out increasing local expenditures. ) 

(2) Improvements in the offerings 
of the teachers retirement system and 
the provision of retirement benefits 
for non-certified school employees. 
(3) Provision for a state income tax. 
(4) State support for junior colleges. 
(5) A higher percentage of the in- 
come of Illinois citizens devoted to the 
support of public education. 

(6) The creation of larger local 
units of administration and finance. 
(7) The extension of state ‘minimal 
requirements beyond which local con- 
trols are predominant. (8) State in- 
centives toward such reorganization. 
(9) The extension of minimum sal- 
ary requirements. (10) Full uniform 
assessments (general provisions of the 
Butler Bills must be continued). 

Yours truly, 
Irv. 


I. E. A. Mutual Shows Gains 

The report of the I.E.A.- Mutual 
Insurance Company which was placed 
in the hands of delegates to the I.E.A. 
annual meeting showed that in the 
year ended December 31, 1946 the 
company had collected net premiums 
of $165,000. Policies covering 85 
groups including 4,000 teachers had 
been issued. Pupil coverage had been 
taken by 420 schools, covering over 
50,000 pupils. Over 1200 individual 
health and accident and 2100 automo- 
bile policies were reported. Interest 
will be determined and paid in accord- 
ance with the auditor’s report. 
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EMPHASES in the 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


By Eston V. Tubbs .. 


Mocs greater emphasis needs to be 
placed upon a thorough grounding of 
the young people attending our 
schools in the fundamentals of English 
grammar.* American education has 
gone soft right at this point to the 
great injury of the present generation 
of school children. The results have 
been pathetic if not tragic. 

A large number of students in our 
high schools do not know the differ- 
ence between a noun and a verb. No 
wonder they are unable to write an 
intelligible paragraph or letter and 
have such difficulty in the study of 
a foreign language. This is one of the 
phases of education where the work 
of our schools needs to be strength- 
ened and the pedagogical sins of the 
past corrected. 

There should be built up in the 
minds and hearts of youth a real ap- 
preciation of the flexibility, richness, 
and practical utility of the English 
language. Along with this should be 
created the desire to speak our mother 
tongue in such fashion as to bring 
out its beautiful qualities. 

In this, we might very well emulate 
the French, the Italian, the Spaniards, 
and the British. They consciously 
strive to attain high standards of per- 
fection in speaking their native 
tongues. We need not only to know 
how to write English with grammat- 
ical precision; we need to speak it 
with due regard to clear enunciation, 
correct pronunciation, and a well- 
modulated voice. 

We accept the definitions found in 
our dictionaries—then why do we not 
follow the same authority in matters 
that have to do with pronunciation? 
The fact that we do not explains why 
we speak our mother tongue within 
a range which at its upper level is in- 
dicative of culture and refinement to 
the opposite extreme of flophouse 
slang. Surely this is a field neglected 
by American educators. 

A well-modulated voice is an asset 
anywhere, but it has a very distinct 





*Part I of this 


article 2 ed in the Decem- 
ber issue, page 117. It emphasized Reading Skills. 
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. Principal . 
Morgan Park High School . 


. Chicago 


value in the classroom. And yet in 
the training and preparation of teach- 
ers for their important work, practi- 
cally nothing is done to develop this 
important pedagogical asset. We have 
known of a number of brilliant teach- 
ers whose work has been almost com- 
pletely neutralized by a_ strident, 
highly-pitched voice that makes nerv- 
ous wrecks of children in their classes. 

Many Americans do violence to a 
great heritage by speaking their 
mother tongue mumblingly, indis- 
tinctly, and incorrectly. Nor is this 
confined exclusively to the uneducated 
and the great unwashed. 


Even our radio round-tables and re- 
viewing stands college professors fre- 
quently display an amazing lack of 
mastery of the rules of grammar an 
elementary school pupil should know, 
and their pronunciation frequently is 
atrocious. Such deficiencies reflect 
no credit upon the institutions repre- 
sented by these supposedly learned 
gentlemen. , 


There is nothing which so quickly 
and truly reflects one’s background 
and training as his speech. The in- 
ability of any teacher, from the kinder- 
garten up to the university inclusive, 
to speak correct English is unpardon- 
able. The reason why we have made 
no more discernible progress in this 
direction is due in large part to the 
fact that the blind have been leading 
the blind. The inevitable has hap- 
pened—both have fallen into the ditch. 

Some of our radio commentators 
are making a constructive contribu- 
tion toward the ends which culture 
and refinement suggest. It is ng favor- 


able reflection upon the teaching pro- 


fession to have to admit that speech 
improvement in the United States, 
due to our neglect, has been taken over 
largely by radio commentators. 


Education in the postwar world 
will find a fertile field for construc- 
tive achievement in emphasizing the 
importance of at least an approxima- 
tion to a mastery of the English lan- 
guage by the children in our schools. 
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“She Pupils Own 
Vocabulary Spellers 


Gates — Rinsland — Sartorius — Peardon Cloth 


An individualized method 


O Words that children use taught inthe grade inwhich they use them. 





ry Reviews concentrated on each child's own misspelled words. 





Short basal weekly word lists—within the abilities of all pupils; 
Extra Word Lists for above-average pupils. 





Q hard-spot techniques for overcoming individual difficulties. 
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relative to them should be with Mr. Gardner- South “Wilmington Community High School 1943 
: : va Township High School___ 1946 St. Anne (El.) 1945 
Martin. Address his as follows: Gien Ellyn (El)____ 1930 Sibley Community Consolidated 1946 
Mr. T. D. Martin, Director of Goodfield Community High School___1945 Signal Hill (P.O. Belleville) 1926 
Membership Hammond Community High School__1946 South Beloit (El.) 1946 
National Education Association Highland Park (El.), District 107__..1943 Varna Township High School 1946 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


January 2, 1947 


Since 
District Year 
Belvidere = se 
Bethalto (El.) 1946 
Bethalto Community Consolidated __1946 
Brooklyn (P.O. Lovejoy) — 1944 
Centralia Township High School _ 1945 
Champaign - 1934 
Cissna Park (EL) ‘District 212. Sinema 
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IN TID oii sce keg 
Homewood (E1.) —.._._.___._..___ 19% 
Jerseyville, Jersey Township 
ES 
Kenilworth (El.) 1930 
Lawrenceville (El.) — ~—.___. 1946 
Lawrenceville Township High School_i946 
Lebanon (El.) - 1932 
Lebanon Community, High ‘School____ 1932 
Libertyville (El. ) - a ie ____.1938 
Lombard - iat aeleatiniil oa 
Martinton (EL) - MAES a ee: 
Maywood (El.) — 1946 


Minooka Communtiy ‘Consolidated _ 1946 
Minooka Community High School 1946 


January, 1947 


Warrensburg Community High School_ 1939 
Washburn Township High School 1946 
Waukegan Township High School 1921 
West Chicago 1944 
Westmont ____ 1941 
Wheaton Communtiy High School 1926 
SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 
January 2, 1947 


Abingdon, Lincoln School 1943 
Argo, Otis P. Graves School 1946 
Aurora, East, Indian Creek 1943 
Berwyn, Irving School 1936 
Berwyn, La Vergne School 1946 
Berwyn, Pershing School = 1946 
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District 
Berwyn, Piper School 








Chillicothe; Pearce School 







Durand, Durand School 
East Alton, Blair School 
East Alton, Lincoln School 











High School 






School 
East St. Louis, Park School... 







Evanston, District 75, 
College Hill School 
Evanston, District 75, 
Dewey School 
Evanston, District 75, 
Lincolnwood School 
Evanston, District 75, 
Miller School 
Evanston, District 75, 
Orrington School 
Evanston, District 75, 
Williard School 
Glencoe, North School__ 
Glencoe, South School 














































































Mt. Vernon, Casey Junior 
High School ot 

Mt. Vernon, Edison School. 

Mt. Vernon, Field School_. 









































Mt. Vernon, Lincoln School 
Peoria, Douglas School _ 
Peoria, Hines School 
Peoria, Kingman School 
































Peoria, McKinley School 
Peoria, Von Steubin School 












































Rockford, Highland School 
Rockford, Jackson School 


























Rockford, Welsh School__ 
Rockford, Wright School 
Rockton, Rockton School 
Streator, Garfield School 
Streator, Jefferson School 
Streator, McKinley School 
Streator, Plumb School 



















District 58 _ 












Wheaton, Wheaton Junior 
High School _ 
Wheaton, Whittier ‘School 
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N.E.A. HONOR ROLL 
(Continued from page 149) 


Cerro Gordo, Cerro Gordo School. 
Chicago, Forest Ridge School 
Chicago, James Giles School __ 
Chicago, Lincoln School 


Cicero, McKinley School _. 


East St. Louis, Alta Sita School 
East St. Louis, Hawthorne School 
East St. Louis, Jefferson School 
East St. Louis, Johnson School__. 
East. St. Louis, Lansdowne Jr. 


East St. Louis, Manners School 
East St. Louis, National _ 


East St. Louis, Wilson School 


Kewanee, Senior High School_ 
Lake Bluff, Lake Bluff School 
Milledgeville, Milledgeville School 


Mt. Vernon, Franklin School 
Mt. Vernon, Horace Mann School 


Peoria, Longfellow School__ 


Pinckneyville, Pinckneyville School 
River Grove, Rhodes School 
River Grove, River Grove School 
Rockford, Hall School. 
Rockford, Hallstrom School. 


Rockford, Kishwaukee School 
Rockford, Nelson School 


Streator, Washington School 
Waukegan, Spaulding School, 


Westville, Senior High School____ 


Year 
1945 
__1946 


_.1937 
...1946 


1944 


....1928 
1946 


1945 


1944 
1938 
1921 
1926 
1946 


1946 
1942 


1946 
1946 
1941 
1939 


1925 


wi 1925 


ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 134) 


20,000 N.E.A. members that would 
entitle it to a second N.E.A. Director, 
prompted the nomination and election 
to that position of Mr. J. Lester 
Buford, Mt. Vernon superintendent 
(Southwestern Division), who has 
served the association so energetically 
and effectively as chairman of its 
Federal Relations Committee. 

The Representative Assembly 
elected the following members to 
boards of the two Reading Circles and 
the State Teachers Examining Board, 
upon nomination of the County and 
the City Superintendents Associa- 
tions, respectively. 

Illinois Pupils Reading Circle: county 
superintendent, A. W. Dickey, Clinton; city 
superintendent, J. Lester Buford, Mt. Ver- 
non. 

Illinois Teachers Reading Circle: county 
superintendents, Justus A. Gibson, Mt. 
Carmel ; John C. Deem, Jacksonville ; Chris 
Apt, Oquawka. City superintendent, Russell 
Malan, Harrisburg. 

State Teachers Examining Board: county 
superintendent, Lewis Morgan, Wheaton; 
city superintendent, Parmer Ewing, Alton. 

Received as an affiliate of the 
Illinois Education Association was 
the Affiliated Teachers Association of 
Illinois, an association of representa- 
tives of local teacher organizations 
that previously had had no organic 
relationship to the I.E.A., although 
the I.E.A. had originally sponsored 
the group and had lent encouragement 
to its development. -This action was 
taken by approval of a resolution pro- 
posing such affiliation, which came 
before the Assembly with approval of 
the I.E.A. Board of Directors. 

Addition of A.T.A. brings to three 
the total of such “sections.” There are 
now a County Superintendents Sec- 
tion, an Elementary Principals Sec- 
tion, and the Affiliated Teachers Asso- 
ciations Section. 

The LE.A. Constitution has long 
recognized “Sections,” but the term 
has with the years gathered a connota- 
tion perhaps not in the minds of the 
founding fathers, who — the records 
indicate — had in mind sections de- 
voted to the specialized interests of 
teachers in certain subject matter 
fields or at different teaching levels. 
Consequently it was thought well at 
this time to make definite the char- 
acter of the relationship. 

Accordingly a proposal to amend 
“Article X, Sections” was put before 
the Assembly. By its approval and 
subject to subsequent ratification by 
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the Divisions there would be added to 
the Article, reproduced below, the 
portion in italics: 

This association shall include such sections 
as shall from time to time be authorized and 
recognized by the Representative Assembly. 
Such sections shall be recognized as affili- 
ates of the association and shall be entitled 
to use the term, “affiliated with the Illinois 
Education Association.” Their members shall 
be members of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, and their constitutions shall not be 
in conflict with that of the association, nor 
shall their programs conflict with that 
adopted by the Representative Assembly of 
the association. 

The delegates heard Chairman 
Harold Voshall, of the Finance Com- 
mittee, tell them that for the first time 
in recent years amendments to the 
1947-’48 budget made necessary by 
the Finance Committee’s decision to 
propose that delegate travel expense 
be paid by the State, took the associa- 
tion over the line into deficit financing. 

In speaking to this point Secretary 
Pearson estimated that the item of 
delegate travel expense would cost the 
association in excess of $2,000. In 
order to provide for the regular and 
contingent operating expenses, includ- 
ing this item, it was necessary to re- 
duce the balance accumulated over a 
number of years by $2,600. 

As part of his report Mr. Voshall 
presented a program of long-time fi- 
nancing of the association’s expanding 
program, in the form of a memoran- 
dum prepared by the Executive Sec- 
retary and approved by the Board of 
Directors. 

This memorandum described the 
future financial needs of the organiza- 
tion in the years ahead if facilities and 
services now in operation or soon to 
be required are to be provided. 

The need for an annual increase of 
$66,000 was seen. The association, it 
was shown, had reached a point in this 
period of rising costs and expanding 
services, where either services must 
be curtailed, or more income provided. 

The delegates, in no mood for re- 
cession, took the latter course and 
approved a proposal to amend the 
Constitution so as to provide a new 
scale of membership dues as follows: 


Annual Div.* 

Salary Dues Retain 
$—— to $1499 $ 4.00 $1.20 
1500 to 2499 5.00 1.50 
2500 to 3999 6.00 1.80 
4000 to 5499 8.00 2.40 
5500 to —— 10.00 3.00 


*The amendment included the provision that 
“three-tenths of the dues for each membership shall 
go - Ei Se local Division of which the re 4 is a 
member 
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This proposal, as are all Constitu- 
tional proposals, is subject to ratifica- 
tion by a majority of the Divisions. 
The Assembly specified that if and 
when it is ratified, the procedures by 
which it is put into effect and the date 
the new schedule becomes effective 
shall be determined by the Board of 
Directors. 

The willingness of the Assembly to 
increase the association’s base of sup- 
port apparently reflected its belief in 
the worth of the program laid out in 
the committee reports. With the Sixty- 
fifth General Assembly of the Illinois 
Legislature just around the corner, 
interest in the report of the Legisla- 
tive Committee was high. Because 
of the illness of Chairman Selmar 
H. Berg, Rockford superintendent 
(Northwestern), Mr. Buford, of Mt. 
Vernon (Southwestern), a member 
of the executive group of that com- 
mittee, presented the report. 

Necessarily this report is a state- 
ment of principles, for the guidance of 
committee, officers, and staff in pre- 
paring a program of bills, often in 
consultation and co-operation with 
other groups. 

In presenting the program Mr. 
Buford told the delegates that the 
committee had a subcommittee work- 
ing on a minimum wage scale pro- 
posal, which at one end would assure 
the emergency teacher of $1500 an- 
nual salary and at the other the de- 
gree teacher a minimum of $2400. 

The state-school fund item he ex- 
plained would be implemented by re- 
quests for a support level equalized at 
$120 for both elementary and high- 
school grades, with flat grants in- 
creased from $19 to $25 per elemen- 
tary pupil and from $4.00 to $10 per 
high-school pupil. 

Federal aid legislation, he explained, 
should provide for equalization of 
educational opportunity both among 
the states and within the states. 

He called upon Executive Secre- 
tary Pearson to explain teacher pen- 
sion proposals. Mr. Pearson explained 
some of the principles agreed upon by 
the Illinois Public Employees Pension 
Laws Commission now studying pub- 
lic pension systems in Illinois, of 
which he is a member, and pointed 
out that most I.E.A. proposals would 
not suffer by being brought into con- 
formity with these principles, which 
when finally agreed upon will be ap- 
plied to all public employe pension 
systems in the State. He indicated 
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that it is probable that the commission 
itself will recommend changes in the 
Teachers Retirement System that are 
advocated by the I.E.A. 


Mr. Bright, Lake Shore delegate, 
called attention to a practice in re- 
cording creditable service which he 
believed to operate unfairly in some 
cases, and the Assembly approved his 
motion instructing the Board of Direc- 
tors to clarify the matter of the effect 


of a teacher’s absence resulting in sal- 
ary deduction upon service credit. 


Mr. Paul Grigsby, Granite City 
(Southwestern Division), chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee, 
presented his report so persuasively 
that it went through as adopted by 
the committee without change. This 
is noteworthy because the report in- 
cludes the Resolutions, which usually 
draw delegate fire. Changes in the 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








It is now generally held by spe- 
cialists in speech psychology that 
much youthful non-fluency is 
completely normal and evidences 
little more than an inexperienced 
groping for words. Since “true” 
stuttering may come later — 
induced by self-consciousness 
of speech — one of the most 
effective preventive or corrective 
measures recommended is to 
build up the speaker’s confidence 
by showing an unemotional 
acceptance of his non-fluency. 


Speech specialists also speak of 
the importance of timing the 
necessary correction of pronun- 








For teachers seeking to prevent 
or correct children’s stuttering 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people find 
chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 


ciation or grammar errors. Cor- 
rection can be less frustrating, 
they believe, and also less dam- 
aging to self-confidence, when 
held off until after the child has 
expressed his complete thought. 
By instructing him then in the 
light of differences between his 
and your speech — rather than 
of his failures — you may avoid 
subsequent self-consciousness 
on his part and the speech de- 
fects that may result. 


This information comes from 
Mr. Stanley Ainsworth, Super- 
visor of Speech Correction at 
Indiana State Teachers College. 
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report as compared with last year’s 
report were slight and for the most 
part took account of timely develop- 
ments. 


Among committee additions to the 
Resolutions possibly most interesting 
were those (1) urging discontinuance 
of emergency certificates as speedily 
as the supply of trained teachers per- 
mits, (2) seeking enforcement’ of 
service and certification requirements 
in the case of candidates for the office 
of county superintendent, and (3) 
pledging support to the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and the 
county superintendents of school in 
enforcing the minimum Salary Law. 


Having adopted the committee’s 
resolutions without incident, the dele- 
gates had their say. Approved were 
proposals from the floor (1) instruct- 
ing the Board of Directors, in deter- 
mining place for the annual meeting, 
first to ascertain that a sufficient num- 
ber of satisfactory hotels will accept 
entire Divisional delegations regard- 
less of race, color, religion, or nation- 
ality background of the respective 
delegates ; (2) calling upon Board of 
Directors to set up a committee to 


investigate instances of segregation of 
pupils on color, race, or nationality 
grounds, contrary to law and to make 
recommendations for dealing with the 
problem; (3) calling for a statewide 
study of the cost and method of financ- 
ing an adequate educational program 
in Illinois, the study to be made by 
recognized experts and to be directed 
by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the University of Illinois. 

“We will have our second (N.E.A.) 
director for Illinois,” Miss Susan 
Scully (Chicago Division), N.E.A. 
Director for Illinois, said in conclud- 
ing her report on N.E.A. member- 
ships. In the six-month period June 
1- November 30, 1946, 4,400 more 
$3.00 memberships were taken than 
in the corresponding period in 1945, 
she said.* 

Credit goes to ILE.A.-N.E.A. county 
chairmen, Miss Scully reminded, who 
have assumed responsibility for keep- 
ing the mefnbership in their respective 
counties informed about the work of 
the I.E.A. and the N.E.A. 





*N.E.A. memberships in Illinois for the 1946-’47 
ear totalled 17,000 on January 15, 1947, T. D. 
artin, N.E.A. membership secretary, reports. 

Twenty thousand are needed to seat the second 

director. Year closes May 31, 1947. 











A Question-Lox Report on 


ARITHMETIC 


FOR 


YOUNG AMERICA 


By JOHN R. CLARK and others 





What has boon dene fo teach meanings 7 


In building rules and generalizations, a wide variety of experiences, 
visual aids, and challenges to discovery are provided to make easy and 
meaningful the transition from the concrete to the abstract. 


&, the sequential nature of the aniaber system recognized ? 


A logical, sequential course is worked out in which continuous attention 
is given to relationships — in teaching the meaning of number, in the 
presentation of the processes, and in the maintenance program. 


What abeut review ead ustiimmpet 


Review is never monotonous for new material is skillfully interwoven 
with old. The rich, varied, and interesting program of review and testing 
enables the child to check constantly on his growing body of knowledge. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Represented by Cay Matuers anp H. E. DETHERAGE 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
(Continued from page 137) 


no such certificate may be issued ex- 
cept upon request of the employing 
board and that such request must be 
approved by the county superinten- 
dent of schools. The law further states 
that“only when actual circumstances 
and need require, and when no regu- 
larly qualified teacher is available, 
shall such certificates be issued. 

The increase in the issuance of 
emergency certificates by the Ex- 
amining Board (in the State outside 
of Cook County) within the last ten- 
year period is shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 

Emergency Certificates Issued 1936-1946 

Year Number Year Number 
1936-1937 1941-1942 
1937-1938 7 1942-1943 773 
1938-1939 12 1943-1944 2,356 
1939-1940 8 1944-1945 3,491 
1940-1941 7 1945-1946 4,386 


Indications are that as many or 
probably more emergency certificates 
than were issued for the school year 
of 1945-’46 will be issued during the 
current year. Table 3 gives some facts 
in regard to the training and experi- 
ence of the 4,386 downstate teachers 
to whom emergency certificates were 
issued in 1945-’46. 


TABLE 3 


Training and Experience of 
Emergency Teachers 














— 1945-1946 
Training Experience 
Years No. Years No. 
0 1,138 0 1,207 
Less 1 680 
than 1 977 2 454 
1 922 3 365 
2 712 4 308 
3 288 5 290 
4—up 349 6-10 734 
Bachel- 11-20 279 
or’s 20—up 69 
Degree 210 
Master’s 10 

















The ages of all emergency teachers 
range between eighteen years, the 
legal minimum and seventy years. 

Many fundamental issues affecting 
schools and teachers must be met if 
the teacher shortage is to be overcome 
and standards maintained. 
“ELEVENTH” SCHOOL MONTH 

(Continued from page 139) 
The respective chairmen reported to 
the general session during the closing 
days, thus permitting all of the faculty 
people to consider and discuss the 
matters brought out in the reports. 

Even though the teachers were 
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warned by Dr. Hartung, who has been 
associated with the workshop move- 
ment for many years, that they were 
not, to expect any outstanding visible 
results, nevertheless there have been 
certain vitalizing changes in think- 
ing and in attitudes. 


The Results Exceeded Expectations 


In the writer’s opinion, the follow- 
ing results are apparent: (1) a greater 
esprit de corps among the teachers ; 
(2) greater co-operation between de- 
partments and plans for better co-or- 
dination of their work; (3) better 
planning on the part of the individual 
teacher—a consequence of the empha- 
sis on evaluation—so that he and his 
students may recognize that changes 
have really taken place as a result of 
the learning unit; (4) improvement 
in attitude of students as a whole to- 
ward school, (due possibly to the fact 
that teachers had an opportunity to 
prepare for the arrival of the students 
rather than to share the newness of 
the situation with the youngsters) ; 

(5) A more serious attitude re- 
garding the importance of the work 
they are doing on the part of the 
teachers in general, and a greater 
sense of loyalty to their co-workers 
and administrators; and (6) an in- 
crease in the professional standing 
of the teachers. This faculty didn’t 
have to sell tooth paste and hosiery to 
“exist” last summer. 

The school is not boasting that its 
eleventh month in 1946 was produc- 
tive of miracles, but teachers agree 
that there are great possibilities for 
a continuation of the summer work- 
shop in August, 1947. Through “eval- 
uation” they have begun to see changes 
—they have experienced action on 
school problems rather than mere dis- 
cussion of them—and their evaluation 
of the summer of 1946 has lead them 
to a decision that they can become 
better teachers when they are given 
time to study their problems and to 
act on them. 





TIME TO REORGANIZE 
(Continued from page 146) 
payable, but not yet collected. “Funds,” 
according to the usual acceptation of that 
term, are not derived from a tax levy until 
after the rate has been determined, the 

taxes extended and collection begun. 

In the case of People v. Barnett, 
supra, the court said that “The pro- 
visions of section 64 of the general 
School Law that the school trustees 
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‘shall make forthwith a distribution 
of tax funds, or other funds in the 
hands of the treasurer, or to which 
the district may at the time of such 
division be entitled,’ do not apply to 
taxes to be derived from a tax levy 
until after the levy has been deter- 
mined, the tax extended and the col- 
lection begun.” 

The foregoing cases seem to hold 
that a tax levy does not become a lien 
on the property until the taxes have 
actually been extended by the county 
clerk. If, then, territory is detached 
from one district and annexed to 
another after the levy has been made 
but before the county clerk has ex- 
tended the tax, such detached terri- 
tory, it would seem, would be exempt 
from the levy. 

The question would then arise as to 
whether the same detached territory 
would be subject to the levy made by 
the annexing district. This would 
seem to be the conclusion to be drawn 
from these cases. It seems that the 
levy should be spread over the prop- 
erty of a district as of the time of the 
extension, and not as of the time of 
making the levy. 

If the foregoing conclusions are cor- 


rect, then if a new district is formed 
from parts of other districts after the 
final date for making the levy but be- 
fore the extension of the taxes by the 
county clerk, the new district could 
not make a levy for the current year, 
nor would it be entitled to a distri- 
bution of the “tax funds” of the parent 
district or districts from which it was 
formed. 

If, however, the new district formed 
from parts of other districts is created 
after the extension of the taxes, it 
would seem that it would be entitled 
to a distribution of the tax funds ac- 
cording to Section 4-46 of the Code. 

Now, the question remains as to 
what will become of taxes levied by 
school districts, but not yet collected, 
when such districts later consolidate 
to form a new district. It seems to be 
clear that if the levy has been ex- 
tended, such taxes would become the 
property of the original districts re- 
spectively, and would pass to the new 
consolidated -district after the pay- 
ment of all outstanding floating in- 
debtedness of the respective districts. 

The School Code makes no pro- 
vision for the disposition of the assets 
and liabilities of a district when it con- 








GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY, Gilmartin and Skehan. 


Introducing history with heroes from 
Columbus through Roosevelt; emphasis 
on exploration, discovery, invention, 
science, world leadership, and patri- 
otism. 1946. Grade 4. List, $1.40 


OUR COUNTRY, Beeby, Hanna, 
McClure. 

Emphasis on how people lived, explora- 
tion, type settlements, westward move- 
ment, customs, education, home life, and 
varied backgrounds of the American 
people. 1946. Grade 5. List, $1.40 


A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, McClure, Scheck, 
Wright. 

Develops Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Medieval, 


and Renaissance contributions and lays a back- 
ground for U.S. history. 1946. Grade 6. List, $1.60 
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SOCIAL STUDIES BASED ON HISTORY AND ITS BACKGROUND 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
McClure and Yarbrough. 

Describes the building of the nation from co- 
lonial times through World War II; territorial 
development, transportation, communication, 
international trade, social life, and economic 
and geographic factors are stressed. 1945. 


Grade 7 or 8. List, $1.9 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 
NATIONS, McClure, Scheck, Wright. 
Grade 7. Provides the history of most of the 
United Nations from 1500 until today. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP. 
Grades 7 or 8, is a basic text in citizenship 
and government. 1946. 
Exercise Books Available for 
All Books of the Series. 
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solidates with other districts, except 
as to bonded indebtedness, which re- 
mains the debt of the original district. 
It would seem that the assets, after the 
discharge of outstanding floating obli- 
gations, would become the assets of 
the newly organized consolidated dis- 
trict. 
Between Levy and 
Extension—Questions 

A different question arises, it would 
seem, if the consolidation takes place 
between the time the original districts 
make their annual levies, and after the 
final date for making the levy has 
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No broken pieces when you use Milton 
Bradley Junior No-Roll Crayons. -The 
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passed but before the county clerk 
makes the extension of the levy. 

If the tax levy does not attach to 
property until the extension is made, 
would the county clerk have authority 
to extend a tax over the property of a 
district which no longer exists? 

If he should make such extensions, 
with an intention of turning the money 
collected over to the township treas- 
urer for the use of the new district, 
would it be a violation of the consti- 
tutional provision for uniformity of 
taxation in case the tax rates of the 
original districts had a wide variation ? 

And since this would seem to be a 
levy of taxes by one district to be used 
by another, would it be a violation of 
the constitutional provision requiring 
that all taxes levied must be for cor- 
porate purposes? 


Liabilities Greater Than Assets 


Then, too, suppose one of the orig- 
inal districts had outstanding obliga- 
tions, the retirement of which would 
require the levy made by it. Under 
such circumstances, would the county 
clerk be authorized to extend the levy 
for that particular district ? 

The case of Rogers v. People, 68 
Ill. 154, holds that if the outstanding 
indebtedness is greater than the assets, 
“the old district will be continued in 
existence for the purpose of enforcing 
its liabilities and such action may be 
enforced against the directors of the 
old district. Service upon those who 
were such directors at the time the 
new organization was made, will be 
good service. They constitute a body 
corporate. liable as such for the debt.” 

Likewise, in Chalstran v. Board of 
Education, 244 Ill. 470, the court held 
that in case the liabilities of a discon- 
tinued high-school district are greater 
than the assets, then, the district will 
continue, after the vote in favor of dis- 
continuance, for the purpose of set- 
tling all liabilities against the district, 
and the district may sue and be sued. 
It held that the board of education of 
the former district will continue in 
existence for this purpose. 

How could the directors, or board 
of education, discharge outstanding 
obligations if they didn’t have the 
power to make a levy? 


There Is a Time... 


The writer is not attempting to 
answer these questions. He has his 
opinion as to the answers, which may 
be right or may be wrong. He is 
sure, however, of one thing; and that 
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is that such questions could be 
avoided entirely if the consolidation 
of districts is brought about at the 
proper time. 

The proper time would seem to be 
immediately after a current year’s 
business has all been closed, and be- 
fore or by the final date for making 
the tax levy, which is the last Tuesday 
in September. If consolidation is 
brought about within such period, no 
legal questions pertaining to revenue 
should arise. 





COMMUNITY STUDIES 
(Continued from page 143) 


dents work on subjects like these : Bet- 
ter Housing, Food and Nutrition, 
Problems of Our Community, Home 
Life—Our Part in Making It Better, 
Community Life, Growth of Democ- 
racy, Youth’s Problems, Recreation, 
Safety, Gardening, American Life, 
World Problems. In mathematics, 
the chosen vocation of a student is a 
guide for his study. Science helps him 
understand and enjoy his environ- 
ment, gives information that will help 
in his vocation, and teaches him a 
method of solving problems. In music, 
wholesome use of leisure time and 
service to the community are main 
considerations. 

Parents are a community resource, 
the school has learned. They attend 
“open houses” and see what the school 
is doing. They are asked to suggest 
topics for study, and later they check 
lists to show their children’s improve- 
ment. They, like the teachers and the 
students, study the community to find 
what improvements are needed and 
how the school can help. 


This Study Began 
Outside the Scheols 


A county and its county seat de- 
cided not long ago to study their prob- 
lems and resources. The town and 
county formed a general committee. 
Sub-committees were appointed to 
study such problems as education, 
health, welfare, housing, and employ- 
ment. Teachers who served on the 
sub-committees learned a great deal 
about their community. They also 
learned about their state, for this 
county-wide study was patterned after 
a state-wide study of the same prob- 
lems. 

The study of the state’s problems 
was made by a fact-finding committee 
whose objective was “the welfare of 
all.” A bureau at the state university 
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uiade the state-wide report on educa- 
tion, and the same bureau helped with 
the county-wide study. The studies 
brought out such facts as these: 

Of the total number enrolled in 
school, those who graduate each year 
from high school are: 2.5 percent 
in the state, 3.8 percent in the town 
and county, 4.5 percent in the Nation, 
and 8 percent in the highest state. 

Adults who have completed less 
than five years of school are: 20 per- 
cent in thé state, 18 percent in the 
town and county, 14 percent in the 
Nation, and 4 percent in the most 
literate state. 

The average school year completed 
by adults is: 7.7 in the state, 7.8 in 
the town and county, 8.4 in the Na- 
tion, and 10.2 in the highest state. 

Of the adults, college graduates 
are: 2.4 percent in the town and 
county, 3 percent in the state, 5 per- 
cent in the Nation, and 7 percent 
in the highest state. 

For each child, the money invested 
in school property is: $101 in the 
state, $124 in the town and county, 
$267 in the Nation, and $511 in the 
highest state. 

The people learned many facts—un- 
pleasant and pleasant. As these are 
studied by groups and individuals, 
by. organizations and agencies, other 
facts will emerge. All the information 
will be used to improve the schools 
of the town, the county, and the state. 


These Studies Had 
Varied Beginnings 

Students in a Pennsylvania school 
located historical landmarks, talked 
with old residents, made excavations, 
and reconstructed the earliest map of 
the town. The students know the his- 
tory of their community. 

In a Massachusetts school, a soci- 
ology class surveyed the standard of 
living of the community. They asked 
all the students in school to fill out 
a questionnaire on such items as the 
number of rooms in their homes, the 
number of electrical appliances, and 
the number of newspapers read. 

Recreational facilities of the neigh- 
borhood were studied by a Detroit 
elementary school. Health education 
classes found a surprising variety of 
activities for all age levels. They made 
a report of their survey and sent it 
to everybody in the school, to parents, 
churches, and child-care agencies. 

Also in Detroit a high-school class 
studied Negro housing in the city. 
Members of the class interviewed 
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civic leaders, editors of Negro news- 
papers, and the heads of local Negro 
organizations. They visited Federal 
housing projects, Then they discussed 
their findings and summarized them 
in written reports. 

A group of high-school students 
in Colorado became alarmed at the 
rising accident rate for bicycle riders. 
They studied the laws for -bicycle 
traffic in several cities; they worked 
out a checklist for mechanical safety, 
and actually checked a sampling of 
two hundred bicycles in various school 
districts in their own city. Interested 
groups—mothers, motorists, and bi- 
cycle riders—gave suggestions. 

After collecting facts and studying 
them carefully, the students developed 
a plan of action. They then aroused 
so much public opinion that the city 
council adopted new regulations for 
bicycle traffic. 

A group of high-school students in 
Illinois won the co-operation of com- 
munity leaders in their plan for a 
housing survey. One committee called 
on the mayor; another interviewed 
the editor of the local newspaper. 
Ward leaders and local contractors 
and architects helped the students 
make checklists. Then they made a 
house-to-house canvass of one ward. 

The information they brought back 
to the classroom was tabulated ; sum- 
maries were written; maps, graphs, 
and diagrams were drawn. Conclu- 
sions and recommendations were pre- 
sented to various local groups, and 
finally the whole survey was used by 
the local housing authority. 

In an Ohio school, a twelfth-grade 
class in social problems based its 
study upon a report on local govern- 
ment, civic and social agencies, and 
economic problems. This report was 
the result of a study which had been 
made by the school. 

The public schools of an Iowa town 
built friendship and understanding be- 
tween community and school through 
adult education. People, board of edu- 
cation, and school officials worked to- 
gether to make education possible for 
every one from five to eight-five. 

A group of ninth-grade students 
in Virginia worked with a public 
official to plan a study of the recrea- 
tion facilities of their community. 
They got the facts, then wrote two 
papers which they presented to the 
city council. The first was a petition 
for a city recreation and playground 
program. The second was a promise 
to help make the playgrounds. Other 
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agencies became interested and soon 
a recreation program was accepted 
and carried out by the city council. 

Your study may begin almost any- 
where, but— 


1. Be sure the students want to make the 
study. 
2. Keep the plan and the method simple. 
3. Make the study co-operative—in the 
school and in the community. 
Interest as many people as possible. 
Share leadership and discover leaders. 
Acknowledge help. 
Use the results. 
Watch what happens. 
Find the way that works best. 


OPNAMS 














LEARNING TO READ 


A Basic Reading Program 
(for grades 1-3) 
By 
Nila Banton Smith 


Truly basic because it considers the job as a 
whole and does the whole job 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Essential Elementary Geography 
By 
Barrows @ Parker @ Sorensen 
A completely NEW geography 
program 
@ Our Big World—for grade 4 


(available soon) 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
Cook County & Southern Hlinois 
northern Illinois Roy R Evans 
Everett L. Welton South Side Country Club 
Big Rock, Illinois Decatur, Iilinois 


Chicago 
Herbert F. Clark 
221 East 20th St. 
Chicago 16, til. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Iilinols 
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FINE ARTS COURSE OF STUDY 
(Continued from page 141) 


propose teaching of home arts as a 
separate subject on the elementary 
level. The committee feels that it will 
be most valuable if integrated with 
social studies, elementary science, the 
language arts, and other subjects 
where emphasis upon home and family 
life seems appropriate. 

Opportunities are found during the 
week for emphasizing home arts in 
the school lunch, in the beautification 
of the schoolroom and grounds, home 
visitation, recreation periods, club 
work and in constant pupil-teacher 
relationships. The teacher should take 
advantage of these many opportunities 
for effective teaching which will 
achieve desirable learnings. 





2. 


TEACHING POSITIONS | 


@ GRADES 
@ HIGH SCHOOLS 
@ COLLEGES 


Iiliana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





MEMBER: 














Dramatization, a Way to. Learning 

The section on dramatization is 
worthy of consideration. Drama is an 
imitation of life and is one of the 
child’s earliest and most natural meth- 
ods of learning. The child attempts 
to imitate the actions of someone else, 
thus sharing that person’s experience. 
He tries to relive a recent experience 
of his own; he reads a story and at- 
tempts to repeat the action. 


Drama, however, is not presented 
as a subject to be taught but as a 
means by which a child organizes and 
expresses the understanding he has 
gained through other school experi- 
ences. It is not merely an activity ; it 
is a means of instruction. 

The teacher will find in this section 
of the Guide a statement of objectives 
and activities in dramatization and 
will find many suggestions for ac- 
tivities and procedures. In addition 
to these the teacher will find a pres- 
entation of special forms of dramatic 
activity such as rhythms, pantomime, 


shadow plays and puppets, and others. ° 


Increased Emphasis upon Music 


The music section of the Guide sug- 
gests activities and teaching pro- 
cedures and points the way to an in- 
creased emphasis upon this art. 

Music may have great effect upon 








CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


28TH YEAR 


C. E. COZZENS, Mgr. 





TEACHERS! 


lf it is @ position in the Midwest, the Beautiful Rocky ay nage Region 
the ig Northwest or Sunny South it for you. 
now. No initial cost or obligation if not placed. 


west we can find | Enroll 
MEMBER N.A.T.A. 








25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


MEMBER OF N.A.T.A. 





She is a fifth grade teacher. 





year is approximately $3200. 


Four years ago her sqlary was $1450. At that time, 
she enrolled with us and we have secured her two positions. Her salary this 
Better send for one of our blanks, don’t you think? 








ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
and Element 











TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Each executive in order to help the stu- 
dents in his charge is seeking opportunity 
to give advancement to tea ere. Through 
our offices so many outstanding oppor- 
tunities are presented to teachers and 
administrators. Our service is nation wide. 











TEACHERS AGENCY 


HUET 


32 years superior placement service 


Member N.A.T.A. 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 


MISSOULA, MONT. Greatest teacher shortage in Nation's history. Enroll now ‘for 


emergency and fall positions. Unequalled opportunities through- 
out West and Alaska. 


Free Life Membership. 
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personal growth and may give either a 
child or an adult a great deal of 
pleasure as an individual and as a 
member of a group. The use of such 
activities as listening, singing, rhyth- 
mic expressions, creating, and playing 
may contribute a great deal toward 
an attainment of the art of self-ex- 
pression, emotional release, and spir- 
itual satisfaction. 

The mastery of skills and tech- 
niques on an elementary level with 
isolated drill should not be permitted 
to contribute to a loss of interest and 
to the development of a negative at- 
titude toward music. 

Pictures for Appreciation 

The teacher will find in the Cur- 
riculum and Course of Study Guide 
several different lists for pictures. 
Some of these lists are presented 
chiefly for the purpose of appreciation. 
Such lists are found on pages 488, 
493, and 497, 

Other lists of pictures in the Guide 
have been offered for both apprecia- 
tion and correlation. For example, 
the pictures listed on pages 246-248 
may be related very closely to the 
units of study which have been out- 
lined for the social studies. The pic- 
tures listed on page 555 are suggested 
for the home arts area ; while the pic- 
tures listed on page 578 may be re- 
lated definitely to the study of music. 

The teacher should keep in mind 
that the pictures listed are only sug- 
gestive and she should not attempt 
to use all of them nor to use them in 
the particular order in which they 
have been presented. Other pictures 
which are more appropriate for the 
instructional program may be sub- 
stituted for those which have been 
listed in the Guide. 


Values in Art Education 


One of the means of giving children 
an opportunity to build a cultural 
background is art. It adds to one’s 
ability to understand and appreciate 
the past and affords a basis for com- 
parison with today. It is of value in 
building a sensitiveness to beauty, 
balance and arrangement—principles 
which are applicable to daily living. 

It is a form of expression which will 
add meaning and life to a situation 
and which will help to dtvelop cer- 
tain learnings and attitudes as well 
as skills and abilities. Art activities 
should be closely related to and should 
be an outgrowth of activities in other 
areas. Art should not be considered 
solely as an isolated subject. 
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A Word of Appreciation 


It has been a pleasure to offer to 
the teachers of Illinois the Curric- 
ulum and Course of Study Guide for 
Elementary Schools. I wish to thank 
the hundreds of people who con- 
tributed to the development of the 
Guide and also to express my appre- 
ciation to the teacher-training insti- 
tutions, thé county superintendents 
of schools, and to city administrators 
and supervisors for the work which 
they are doing at the present moment 
in stimulating a study of the curricu- 
lum of the elementary schools. 





HEALTH EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 141) 


orders, basic psychology, standards 
for santitation and safety, methods of 
teaching health, symptoms and ab- 
normalties of children, and teaching 
materials in the field of health. 

You may think this a formidable 
list. It is not intended that the stu- 
dent delve deeply into each of these, 
but a working knowledge of each is 
essential. The opportunity for apply- 
ing this knowledge in practice teach- 
ing is equally important. Not all these 
courses are offered as such in our col- 
leges, even though recommended in 
the basic plan. Student counselors, 
however, should know in what courses 
the various phases of this information 
are made available. 

Several of the.colleges have made 
extensive effort to alter the curric- 
ulum to fit these needs. While present 
conditions of overcrowding and un- 
derstaffing make such changes diffi- 
cult, the need for change is appre- 
ciated by all. 

So much for the student teacher! 
What of the teacher in service? Sum- 
mer workshops in health education at 
Southern Illinois Normal University 
and Illinois State Normal University 
have been extremely helpful to teach- 
ers and school administrators. 

A shorter off-campus extension 
course offered to teachers in Craw- 
ford County by the University of 
Illinois has also proved successful. 

To this may be added the extension 
courses in physical education, health 
education, and mental hygiene pro- 
vided by Northern, Eastern, and 
Western State Teachers Colleges. 

Staff members of the Office of 
Public Instruction and the Depart- 
ment of Public Health have actively 
participated in many of these projects. 


The latter department, in co-opera- 
tion with the U. S. Public Health 
Service, has granted financial assist- 
ance to summer workshop programs. 
Consultation service is made available 
by these State offices and by several 
of the colleges to teachers and school 
administrators. 

At the present writing, the teacher 
training institutions are planning ex- 
pansion of these opportunities pos- 
sibly with aid of funds from the Kel- 
logg Foundation. This should supply 
increasing opportunities for those 
teachers and administrators who de- 
sire training in health education. 

The Department of Public Health 
is engaged extensively in the promo- 
tion of adequate full-time county 
health departments. This has been 
possible only since 1943, when per- 
missive legislation was _ enacted. 
Twenty-two counties have taken ad- 
vantage of the law by establishing 
full-time single or multiple county 
health departments. In a number of 
other counties interested citizens are 
working to place the county health 
department proposition on the ballot 
in 1948. 


County health service is an impor- 


tant adjunct to health education in the 
schools. The services of trained, well- 
qualified public health physicians, 
nurses, engineers, and health edu- 
cators are strong allies of the teacher. 
Their constant assistance “on the job” 
will strengthen greatly the presenta- 
tion of functional health education. 

The future of school health in IIl- 
inois is bright. Noteworthy progress 
has beer’ achieved in both fields dur- 
ing the past three difficult years. Both 
are still in their infancy; not all de- 
sirable goals have been accomplished, 
nor will they be for several years to 
come. 

The encouraging point is that op- 
portunities, non-existent at the be- 
ginning of this decade, are now avail- 
able. This applies especially to class- 
room teachers. The future of func- 
tional health education rests largely 
upon them. The child will profit by 
their active interest and stimulation. 
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Sfietional College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vaton center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially design courses for teachers 
and college graduates. Mid-year term: 
Feb. 3. Summer term: June 20. Write for 
catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 728A, Evanston, Ill. 

















IT'S BRAND NEW ti: ! 


enentle offinient= wsrc. work. 


BOOK, for Grade Four. To see 
it is to know its educational va- 
Tue! It is the newest of the 
more than 250 titles of Harlow. 


Write now for your 30-day 
free examination copy. Also re- 
quest your free catalog of the 
pe ° Harlow workbooks tai- 

r © your class needs! 
HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 














“Invaluable in classes in speech" 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 
By 


OHN §S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
anguage in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
gorrece comparable to that served for Southern 

ritish English by Professor Daniel Jone’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages—Size, 6% x 9 x 1% inches— 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 











VERICHROME FILM Now Available 


Prompt shipment of film and photo supplies. Limited 
supplies 8mm and iémm Color and black and 
white moving picture film available. 

8 Exposure rolls developed and 8 5x7 prints.......35c 
12 Ex. roll developed and 3x5 Larja prints...40c 
16 Ex. roll developed and 3x5 Larja prints... 60c 

Safety mailers with price list upon request. 

Abbey Studios, P.O. Box 60, St. Louls 3, Mo. 








READINGS FOR DECLAMATORY 
THREE ACT PLAYS ONE ACT PLAYS 
CHILDREN'S PLAYS STUNTS AND SKITS 


FREE CATALOG 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co. 





3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines 11, lowa 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Ilinoisan Leads Section in 
National Conference on Veterans 
Education 


Dr. H..M. Hamlin, professor of Agri- 
cultural Education, University of Illinois, 
led the section dealing with “On-the-Job 
Training in Agriculture and Related Train- 
ing” at the National Conference on Vet- 
erans Education, which was called by the 
National Education Association at Detroit, 
Michigan, January 14 to 17, 1947. 

Illinois has about 12,000 farm veterans 
in a training program conducted co-op- 
eratively by the Veterans Administration 
and the Illinois State Board for Vocational 
Education, approximately one-eighth of’ the 
farm veterans enrolled in such programs 
in the United States. The University of 
Illinois has been assisting the education of 
Illinois farm veterans by the preparation 
of special teaching aids and by in-service 
training of teachers. 


Launches Recruitment Drive 


Dr. Harry L. Metter, director of Teacher 
Training and Placement at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, was _ re-elected 
president of the [Illinois Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association at the an- 
nual meeting of that group in Springfield 
on December 27. Chief aim of the associa- 
tion during the coming year will be to 
effect teacher recruitment in I[llihois. 

The aid of other groups will be sought 
in carrying out the year’s program. It is 
expected, for example, that the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, keenly aware of 
the straits of rural elementary schools due 
to teacher shortage, will publish a brochure 
on teacher recruitment. Dr. J. W. Carring- 
ton, of Illinois State Normal University, 
was named chairman of a group who will 
gather information and write this bulletin. 

The association’s annual letter to all 
school principals and superintendents will 
be issued this spring through the facilities 
of the Illinois Education Association. 


MeMarry Chapter, FTA to 
Commemorate Birthday 


The first annual birthday dinner of Mc- 
Murry Chapter, Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica, at Illinois State Normal University will 
be held on February 17, 1947. Charles A. 
Harper, associate professor of social science 
at the university, will be the speaker. 
Professor Harper wil] speak on the Mc- 
Murry’s, early educators who were long 
associated with I.S.N.U., for whom the 
chapter is named. He is well qualified to 
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speak on this subject as he has written the 
books, The Development of the Teacher's 
College in the United States, and A Cen- 
tury of Public Teacher Education. 

Miss Margaret Proctor, of I.S.N.U., 
chairman of the formal birthday celebration, 
will preside at the banquet. 


New Faculty Members 
at Western 


The Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege’ announced the addition of three new 
faculty members to its staff effective with 
the winter quarter, December 2, 1946. They 
are: Mr. Dempsey E. Reid, instructor in 
the department of Industrial Arts; Mr. 
Loren K. Robinson, instructor in agricul- 
ture; and Mr. George H. Ivins, a member 
of the staff in Western’s Veterans Service 
Bureau. 


Geography-History Tour 


Dr. Elton M. Scott, new head of the 
geography department at Eastern, has 
announced a 7,500 mile, forty-five day 
geography-history tour of the American 
Southwest as a continuation of the Prairie 
State Field Studies program suspended 
during the war. The trip will be open to 
all summer school students in 1947 and will 
be offered for twelve quarter hours credit, 
eight in geography and four in history, 
or vice versa. Dr. C. H. Coleman, head 
of the history department, expects to act 
as historian for the tour. 

Complete description of the trip with a 
discussion of the itinerary, accommoda- 
tions, credits, expenses, and method of 
registration is available by writing Prairie 
State Field Studies, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston. 


Country Youth Meet in March 


The annual conference of the Illinois 
Country Youth Association for the state of 
Illinois has been assigned to the Western 
Illinois State Teachers College due to their 
active local chapter and the large enroll- 
ment in this type of teacher-education. 
This conference will be held in March. 


Research Projects Authorized 


Among six research projects to be con- 
ducted by faculty members of Southern 
Illinois Normal University is a survey of 
educational resources of southern Illinois. 

The others are (1) study of practical 
effects of a new peach tree spray; (2) sur- 
vey of the clays of southern Illinois with 
a view to their use in development of a 


ceramics industry; (3) collection of south- 
ern Illinois proverbs; (4) a compilation 
of the history of the colorful “showboats,” 
many of which have plied the Mississippi; 
and (5) a research project on Twentieth 
Century drama. 

The research projects enumerated above 
will be carried on by Dr. Walter B. Welch, 
associate professor and chairman of the 
botany department; Ben P. Watkins, as- 
sistant professor of art; Miss Frances 
Barbour, associate professor of English; 
Dr. Douglas E. Lawson, professor of Eng- 
lish; Dr.° Harold E. Briggs, professor 
and chairman of the history department; 
and Miss Winifred Burns, assistant pro- 
fessor of English. 

Dr. Lawson, with Dr. Robert Browne 
of the University of Illinois, has been as- 
signed the work of surveying and reporting 
on the educational resources of the lower 
sixteen counties of southern Illinois as a 
part of the co-operative study of southern 
Illinois being conducted by Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University and the University 
of Illinois. 

During the past two years the university 
has allocated funds to provide materials 
and assistance for faculty members who 
wished to conduct original investigations. 


Veterans Housing Completed 


The Federal Public Housing Authority 
apartments erected on tke campus of the 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
for married veterans were completed on 
January 1. The first eight of these apart- 
merits were completed and occupied on 
December 4. These buildings will provide 
housing for twenty-one ex-servicemen, who 
are students at Western, and their families. 
Also included in the F.P.H.A. project is 
a dormitory to house eight single men. 


Endorse Proposed Budget 


At a meeting of the Joint Council of 
Teachers College Alumni in Springfield 
December 27, members endorsed the $15,- 
000,000 budget recommended by the State 
Teachers College Board. Calling for an in- 
crease of only 40 to 46 percent over the 
1943-45 biennium, the budget was labeled 
“picayunish” by Dr. Orville Alexander, of 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
present president of the council. Dr. Alex- 
ander explained that increased costs plus 
tripled enrollments in the teachers colleges 
account for his stand in the matter. Stanley 
Elam, of Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, was elected to succeed Dr. Alex- 
ander at the expiration of his term of office 
July 1, 1947. 
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Land Purchases for Expansion 
Program Nearly Complete 


The land purchases at the Western IlIli- 
nois State Teachers College for the post- 
war planning expansion program are all 
completed with the exception of two small 
lots. The new land acquired consists of 
approximately sixty-three acres. 


Urges Training 
for Community Service 


Dr. Donald R. Alter, member of the so- 
cial science faculty at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, attended the national 
convention of Alpha Phi Omega, collegiate 
scouting fraternity, at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, during the Christmas holidays. He 
has proposed the formation of a chapter on 
the Eastern campus and has secured an 
excellent response from students who have 
been Scouts and who see Scout work as 
an adjunct to effective community service 
in the teaching field. These young men have 
applied for a charter in the national or- 
ganization. 

Dr. Alter, a long-time Boy Scout en- 
thusiast, is a Scoutmaster himself. He feels 
that the teachers colleges may find a new 
field in the training of students for com- 
munity service, of which Scouting is a 
phase. He points out that the .Souting 
movement is hampered only by lack of 
trained and enthusiastic leaders. Dr. Alter 
is now at work outlining a curriculum to 
‘implement his ideas in this field. 


Veterans Counsellor 


Mr. George H. Ivins, who was recently 
discharged from the U. S. Army, where 
he was Director of Information and Educa- 
tion Division, Ninth Service Command, has 
been employed to assist with the testing 
and counseling of veterans at the Western 
Illinois State Teachers College. 


High School .Students 
on College Radio Series 


“Our High School Guests” again this 
year is a feature of the radio series pre- 
sented by the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity over WJBC. The program comes 
every Monday afternoon at 4:15 P.m., and 
is presented from the campus tower studios 
in Cook Hall. 

Students from high schools in the follow- 
ing communities are among those appearing 
on the I.S.N.U. 1946-’47 series of broad- 
casts: Atlanta, Heyworth, Gridley, Gibson 
City, Lowpoint, Colfax, LeRoy, Delavan, 


Ellsworth, Towanda. Other communities < 


sending high-school students to Normal 

for the guest programs include Toulon, 

Cooksville, Deer Creek, Eureka, Mack- 

inaw, Chenoa, Fairbury, Lexington, Lo- 

stant, Strawn, Carlock, Downs, Forrest, 

Bellflower, Elkhart, Lincoln, Hopedale, 
in, Tremont. 


Mass Moving Day for Vets 


Before the end of the winter term some 
168 veterans and their families will move 
into apartments and dormitories provided 
by the Federal Public Housing Authority 
on the Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege campus. Thus almost one-third of the 
veteran enrollment will be housed in tem- 
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porary units controlled by the college. 
Sixty already iive in “Trailerville,” campus 
adjunct opened in the fall of 1945. Eastern’s 
veteran enrollment climbed to 721 during 
the winter term when 58 newcomers en- 
rolled. The non-veteran enrollment also 
held up, so that Eastern at present has a 
record winter total of 1201 students. 


Mid-Spring Term Planned 


The Western Illinois State Teachers 
College will have a mid-spring term in 
1947 as has been the custom for the past 
twenty years. This will give veterans an 
opportunity to complete a half year of col- 
lege. work between April 28 and August 
22, 1947. 


Miss Brenneman 
Heads Registrars 


President of the Illinois State Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars this year is 
Miss Elsie Brenneman, director of admis- 
sions and registrar at Illinois State Normal 
University. 


Southern Swing for 
Baseball Team 


The Western Illinois State Teachers 
College is scheduling a spring baseball trip 
during Easter vacation through Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 


U. of I. Enrollments 
Double Pre-War High 


The total number of students being served 
by the University of Illinois is 28,553, ac- 
cording to the official compilation of de- 
tailed totals just re- 


12,631 at Urbana-Champaign, 1,241 in Chi- 
cago professional colleges, and 270 in extra- 
mural courses. 

Enrollment at Urbana-Champaign now 
includes: Liberal Arts and Sciences, 5,497 ; 
Commerce and Business Administration, 
2,425; Education, 192; Engineering, 2,975 ; 
Agriculture, 1,337; Fine and Applied Arts, 
1,294; Physical Education, 549; Journalism, 
252; Division of Special Services for War 
Veterans, 1,628; Law, 377; Library, 60; 
Graduate, 1,792. 

At Navy Pier, the division of students 
is: Liberal Arts and Sciences, 1,696; Com- 
merce, 800; Engineering, 1,350. 

At Galesburg, the division of students 
is: Liberal Arts and Sciences, 220; Com- 
merce, 109; Engineering, 103. 

Extra-mural enrollment includes: gradu- 
ate, 316; undergraduate, 961 of whom 819 
are in non-college credit courses. 


The co-operative extension centers are 
operated by thirty-one Illinois high schools, 
providing facilities for freshman university 
training under the university's supervision. 
A recent listing showed the enrollment in 
them as follows: 

Benton, 45; Blue Island, 74; Bridgeport, 
48; Canton, 80; Chicago Heights, 88; 
Crystal Lake, 71; Danville, 202; East 
Peoria, 19; East St. Louis, 58; Elgin, 192; 
Elmhurst, 148; Freeport, 86; Granite City, 
159; Harrisburg, 94; Herrin, 27; Kewanee, 
48; Lawrenceville, 67 ; Maywood, 319; Mo- 
line, 221; Mt. Cornet, 60; Ottawa, 63; 
Pekin, 73; Robinson, 72; Rockford, at East 
Senior High School, 142: and at West 
Senior High School, 181; Salem, 82; 
Skokie, 63; Sterling, 68; Streator, 56; 
Waukegan, 214. 
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LOANS from $50 to $300 


Our Teacher's Loan Service is known to many Illinois Teachers. We invite you 


Your signature is all that is required. You pay for the actual time only and may 
have as long as fifteen months in which to repay. Charges are lower than the 
Tate permitted by State Law. 


Your confidence is respected. Write for complete information. 


L.T. BAKER AND COMPANY 


Under State Supervision 
30 W. WASHINGTON STREET 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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Graduate Students at Western 


The Western Illinois State Teachers 
College has 104 graduate students enrolled 
for the winter quarter. This is an increase 
of fourteen over the fall quarter. Over one- 
half of these graduate students are taking 
work in elementary education. 


All-Student Radio Programs 


An all-student production, script, and 
announcer staff has developed an excellent 
half-hour program broadcast daily Monday 
through Friday at 2:30 p.m. over Station 
WLBH from studios on the Eastern IlIli- 
nois State Teachers College campus. Fac- 
ulty chairman is Dr, Elbert R. Moses. 


Gymnasium Debunked 


The Cook Hall Gymnasium at Illinois 
State Normal University was cleared of 
bunks during the Christmas holidays, and 
veterans who had been livirig there since 
the opening of school in September moved 
into the first Federal project completed on 
the ILS.N.U. campus. The new housing 
now accommodates twenty-five married 
veterans and their families as well as forty- 
eight single veterans. The second project 
for veterans will be opened this spring. 

Students in the Thomas Metcalf and 
University High Schools of I.S.N.U. now 
have resumed full physical education ac- 
tivities, which had to be curtailed during 
the fall, when their gymnasium was con- 
verted into a dormitory. 


To Serve on A.A.S.A. 
Advisory Council 


Mr. John C. DeLaurenti has been in- 
formed of his appointment to the Advisory 
Council of the American Association of 
School Administrators, by Dr. Henry H. 
Hill, president of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

Mr. DeLaurenti’s term 
through March 15, 1948. 

The Advisory Council, which was cre- 
ated in November, 1935, in accordance with 


is to extend 


160 


the recommendation of the executive com- 
mittee of the A.A.S.A., brings to the presi- 
dent, executive board, and administrative 
officers of the association advice and sug- 
gestions for improvement and is a means 
of keeping the association in close touch 
with the membership in the several states. 

Mr. R. V. Lindsey, superintendent of 
schools, Galesburg, is the other of Illinois’ 
two representatives. 


Debate Tournament 


Some 300 college students participated 
in the fifteenth annual invitational debate 
tournament at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity January 10-11. They represented 
colleges and universities in the following 
states: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wis- 
consin. 


YOURS... 
for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
_EDUCATION's Advertisers 


2la. Teach-O-Discs classroom recordings 
catalogue. This is a carefully selected library 
of the great classics of English literature 
and of dramatizations of momentous events 
in American history. Classroom recordings 
for use in Junior and Senior High Schools 
and Upper Elementary Grades. 

22a. Aviation in the Elementary Grades. 
Activities units developed in Summer Work- 
shops for use in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades. Also includes Air World Edu- 
cation References for elementary teachers. 

23a. Time and Place Aviation for Secon- 
dary Schools. Studies and working units on 
“Time Flies” and “Maps of Today.” Also 
includes Air World Education Reference 
for secondary teachers, 

24a. Nutrition Education. A handbook 
for the Administrator suggests plans for 
implementing a community-school nutrition 
and health program. A manual for teach- 
ers. Contains basic nutrition information, 
goals for a nutrition and health education 
program, and suggested activities units and 
bibliographies for the primary, interme- 
diate, and upper elementary levels. 

76. Quiz on Railroads and Railroading is 
dedicated to the curiosity of the American 
people. It has just been extensively revised 
and somewhat enlarged. The new edition 
will contain 450 questions and answers and 
will have new illustrations throughout. 
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quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 
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Calendar 


Fesruary, 1947 


19 American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, twenty-seventh annual meeting. 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 19-22, 1947. 


28 National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics, twenty-fifth meeting, Chalfont- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb- 
ruary 28 and March 1. Address inquiries 
to: Miles C. Hartley, College of Educa- 
tion, University of [IIlinois, Urbana, 
State Representative of the National 
Council. 


Marcu, 1947 

1 American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Atlantic City, N. J., March 1- 
6, 1947. 


3 Central Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois, 
March 3, 1947. 


3 Department of Art Education of the 
N.E.A., winter meeting, Dennis Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., March 3 to 5, 1947. 
Send requests for room reservations to 
Floyd A. Potter, Chairman Housing Bu- 
reau, A.A.S.A., 16 Central Pier, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Palace Thea- 
ter and Woodruff High School, Peoria, 
Illinois, March 7, 1947. 


South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Or- 
pheum Theater, Springfield, Illinois, 
March 21, 1947. 


24 North Central Association of Schools 
and Colleges, fifty-second annual meet- 
ing, Palmer House, Chicago, March 24 
to 29, 1947 


28 National Association of Deans of 
Women, annual meeting, Columbus, 
Ohio, March 28 and 31, 1947. This is 
a change from previously announced 
place of meeting, Chicago. Address in- 
quiries to Barbara Catton, executive 
secretary, N.A.D.W., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Southern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Shryock 
Auditorium, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale, March 28, 1947. 


Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, Illinois, March 
28, 1947. 


ApriL, 1947 


25 North Central Region, N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, annual 
conference, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
April 25 and 26, 1947. Themes: “De- 
veloping Finer Human Relationships” 
and “Building Strong and Active Local 
Associations.” Reservations should be 
made with Stevens Hotel, stating that 
request is in connection with N.E.A. 
Department of Classroom Teachers Re- 
gional Conference. 
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How to Avoid 
Saving Money 


by DANNY KAYE 


To avoid saving money, the first thing 
is to cut off all your pockets. (Or throw 
away your purse and keep your lipstick 
in your snood.) Thus you will have to 
carry your money in your hand. Which 
will insure that you—1. spend it, 2. lose it, 
3. get it taken from you—quicker! 


Also to be avoided like crazy are piggy 
banks and sugar bowls. Keep these out of 
your home! The kiddies in particular are 
victimized by such devices, often saving 
quite a bale of moolah. Be stern even if the 
little ones cry—remember what money 
could do for them! And be sure to avoid 
budgets. It is best to draw your pay and 
walk down Main Street buying anything 
you don’t particularly hate. 


Above all, don’t buy any U. S. Savings Bonds 
—or it’s impossible not to save money! These 
gilt-edged documents pay fat interest— 

4 dollars for 3 after only 10 years! There is 
even an insidiously easy scheme called the 
Payroll Savings Plan by which you buy bonds 
automatically. Before you catch on, you have 
closets full of bonds. You may even find 
yourself embarrassed by a regular income! 


Get-gat-gittle! 2 J 
fiona Joye 
J 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 





Contributed by this magazine in co-operation if’ sa 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. agar 
































EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


These textbooks were successful in the test of war 


Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the title of an article in the Atlantic Monthly which shows that atomic energy 
through medical advances has already saved more lives than were snuffed out by the bombs. 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1947 


New Legislation of the present year Adjusting Government to 
this new Atomic Age. Workbook with Teachers’ Manual. Ameri- 
can Government was ordered by the United States Armed Forces 


Institute. 
ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 


Objective tests to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 
MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with for governments and their prob- 
lems. Tests with Teachers’ Manual. 


TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 


A new pictorial history for beginners iri the fourth grade, meeting 
the requirements of the latest report of the American Historical 


Association. 
WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our 
history which are an inspiration to the young. Workbook with 
Teachers’ Manual. 1946 Edition. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 


analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account of the 
recent war, and studies readjustments to follow the war. Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. 1946 Edition. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
1946 Edition. A chronological history, bringing events down to 
the present day, combined with a unit study of American 
institutions. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
HUGHES' BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the demo- 
cratic way of life. 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
A textbook on problems of democracy. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features of 
this subject. 
GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


1946 copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically es men- 
tally. Food will build a new America! New Workboo! 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 


With Practical Applications. A diagnostic testing program to 
remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical mathematics 
required in this atomic age. Wookbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 
Edgerton and Carpenter Algebras are the adopted books of the 
United States Marine Corps and the Philippines. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an 
aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


STULL-HATCH VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation 
throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understand- 
ing. 1946 Editions. Complete Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection maps. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter 
on Dramatics. 


MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH | AND Ii 
Refresher English Workbooks for the high school with exercises 
carefully graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. Teachers’ 
Manuals. 

BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 

ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 

feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. 
The accompanying workbooks are entitled 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both ‘series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance of 
aviation, which is featured throughout the series, with a history 
of aviation in the second reader, introducing General Doolittle, 
when he was a pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds 
interest to the reading program from the very first grade. A 
complete course of study by a practical teacher is available for 
users of the Rainbow Readers. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manu- 
al for the first three grades now ready. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in General 
Science. Workbooks, Tests, and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with Workbook, Tests, 
and Teachers’ Manuals: 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines 
and Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic Energy is 
treated. 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered 
by the U. S. Maritime Commission. 


BROWNLEE FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemis- 
try. There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the 
Atom. 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered 
by the United States Marine Corps. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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